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Choose any 4 books for*1 now. 
Choose 4 more at low 
discount prices within a 
year. It's as simple as that. 







3129. THE MOON'S A 
BALLOON David Niven. 
Pub. edition, $7.9 
2279. THE WORD 
Inving Wal 


3046, WHEELS 
Arthur Hailey. 
(Pub, edition, $7.95) 


8235, THE WINDS OF WAR 
Herman Wouk. 
(Pub. edition, $10.00) 


1560, BRING ME A UNICORN 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 
(Pub, Edition, $6.95) 


8227, TRACY AND HEPBURN 
Garson Kanin. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


0463. POOR COUSINS 
Ande Manners. 
(Pub. edition, $8.95) 


1578, MISS TALLULAH 
BANKHEAD Lee Israel 
(Pub. Edition, $7.9 


00462. THE ARNHEITER 
AFFAIR Neil Sheehan. 
Pub. edition, $7.95) 


3467. HONOR THY 
FATHER Gay Talese. 
(Pub. edition, $10 00) 


1156. MONDAY THE RABB) 
TOOK OFF Harry Kemelman, 
(Pub. Edition, $5.95) 

2832, AN AMERICAN DEATH 
Gerold Frank. 

(Pub. edition, $10.00) 


3335, CIVILISATION 
Kenneth Clark. 
(Pub. edition, $15.00) 


8201. THE PEACEABLE 
KINGOOM jan de Hartog. 
(Pub, edition, $10.00) 








1495, THE GAME OF 
THE FOXES Ladistas Farago. 


(Pub. edition, $1 


4195, THE NEW YORK TIMES 
INTERNATIONAL COOKBOOK 
Craig Claiborne. 

(Pub. edition, $12 


1024, THE BLUE KNIGHT 
Joseph Wambaugh 


Pub. edition, $7.95 


3350. INTIMATE 
Desmond Morris. 
(Pub. edition, %.95) 


0026. HAMMOND 
CONTEMPORARY 
WORLD ATLAS 


Wub. edition, $12.50) 


14646, THE EXORCIST 
William Peter Blatty 
(Pub. edition, $6 95) 


0659. OUR GANG 
Philip Roth 
Pub. Edition, $5.95 


2022. THE CHANDLER 
HERITAGE Ben Haas. 


(Pub. edition $8.95) 
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at 8-book offer 
from the Literary Guild 


4168. CONFESSIONS OF A 
STOCKBROKER *‘Brutus.”’ 
Pub. edition, $6.95 


1271, | AM THIRD 


8292, THE FATAL 
FRIENDSHIP ' 
Stanley Loomis. S 
(Pub. edition, $9 95: 


8 


Gale Sayers. Fror 






was adapted 
‘Pub. edition, $6.9 Put 





What an opportunity. Now you can have the great books you want — 
all at discount prices. And you don’t have to buy a book a month 
Our offer is simply this: The Literary Guild will send you any four 

of the important books in this advertisement for just $1 plus 
shipping and handling. All we ask is that during the coming year 
you choose four more books from the wide selection offered you. 
Prices of these selections will average 30% or more off publishers’ 
prices. Every book including the newest best-sellers is discounted 
And that’s it. You may, of course, buy as many more as you wish 


0240. VOYAGE TO THE 
FIRST OF DECEMBER 
Nenry Carlisle 

Sete 


n, $6.95 


at these prices. 


ANI 


1701. HISTORY OF THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR 
8. H. Liddell Hart 
(Pub. edition, $12.50) 


1537. THE STORY OF 
PAINTING H. W. lanson 
& Dora Jane Janson. 
(Pub. edition, $15.00) 


The Guild offers its own complete, hardbound editions, sometimes altered in size to fit special presses and save members even more 
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1453. LIMBO joan Silver 
and Linda Gottlieb 
Pub. Edition, $6.95 


8169. EASY STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL DECORATING 
Barbara Taylor Bradtord. 
Pub. edition, $12.% 


0182, THE GREAT NOVELS 
OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
The Sun Also Rises, 

For Whom the Bell Tolls 
A Farewell to Arms. 

3 vols, count as 1 choice 
(Pub, editions. $13.95) 





2402. F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
TENDER 1S THE NIGHT, 
THIS SIDE OF PARADISE, 
THE GREAT GATSBY, 

THE LAST TYCOON 

4 vols. count as 1 choice. 
(Pub, editions, $16.35 


2691. William Faulkner 
SANCTUARY, AS | LAY DYING, 
THE SOUND ANDO THE FURY, 
UGHT IN AUGUST. 

4 vols. count as 1 choice 
(Pub. editions, $20.80) 





The Literary Guild 


G Dept. BL 105, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


Please accept my application for membership in the Literary Guild 
Send me the 4 books or sets whose numbers | have printed in the boxes 
below. Bill me only $1 plus shipping and handling. It not happy | may 
return them in 10 days, cancel this membership, and owe nothing 

| need not buy a book a month. | only have to select 4, whenever | 
like, out of the hundreds offered me in the Literary Guild magazine 
sent free approximately every 4 weeks. After 4 purchases, | may resign 
at any time. 

it | want the monthly selection | need do nothing and it will be sent 
automatically. It | prefer an alternate —or 90 book at all —! need only 
return the handy return form you send me by the date specified. 

Prices of books will average 30% below publishers’ editions — plus 
shipping and handling. As a member, | may also take advantage of the 
Guild's fabulous bonus plan and special sales, which offer savings of 
70% and more. 


am I a 


Mr. 
Mrs = = = 
Miss (Please Print) 


Address _ 











City, 


State, Jip. 





Members accepted in U.S.A and Canada only. 
Canadian members will be serviced trom loronto. 
Otter slightly ditrerent in Canada. 


52-G914 
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Alot of people who 
always wanted to run 
their own companies 
work at 3M. 









What is it that makes 
a customer prefer dealing 
with someone who runs his own 
business? 

You know from your own 
experience. The man who's 
working for himself really works 
for his customers. By offering 
service before he’s asked for it, 
by getting personally invol- 
ved in projects, by follow- 
ing through. 

Basically, the 
person who runs his own 
business has everything 
to gain by making 
you happy. What 
makes him a suc- 
cess is helping 
. make you a 
| success. 

The only 
trouble is, the 
very things that 
make a man good 

| at running his 
own company — 
ambition, 
inspiration, 
forcefulness- 
often make him 
very unhappy 
working for some- 
one else’s company. 















But if acompany can take 
advantage of those entrepreneurial 
instincts, and combine them 
with the guidance and resources 
of an established organization, 
then you have something 
very special going. And that’s 
what we've done. 

Which is why at 3M, it is 
possible for a man to start out 
with, for example, a business 
idea, and wind up heading 
a division manufacturing a 
product his idea contributed to. 


If this is an unusual 
notion, it is only because 
3M is an unusual company. 

We start with the 
proposition that people are 
individuals, and nobody can ever 
know what any individual can 
accomplish if he’s not given some 
latitude. So while most companies 
are concerned with how good 
people are at fitting into jobs, 
3M is concerned with how good 
people are at growing out of them. 

The results have been 
very good indeed. Putting 
emphasis on the individual—and 
especially the entrepreneurial 
individual—is 

one big reason 
3M has come 
up with products 
like the first 
commercial color- 
in-color copier 
and reflective sheeting 
for license plates. 

The Great 
American Entrepreneur. 
Let’s hope he never 
disappears. 


There’s at 
least one company 
COMPANY 


where he won’t. 


People 
still count here. 


Be sure to watch Harry Reasoner on 
3M’s ABC-TV special Who Do You Think 
You Are? on May 8th. Consult 

local listings for time and channel. 

3M Co., 3M Center, St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 





EVERY HOME 
SHOULD HAVE 
ONE. 


Not just a central air conditioning unit. 
But our best. And that means you now have a 
choice. Both Carrier. 

There’s the new Round One. Best money 
can buy—from Carrier. Or the new Compact, 
best buy for the money—also from Carrier. 

The unique design of the Round One 
makes it Carrier’s most efficient residential unit. 
It uses the least power to cool an entire house. 
And it’s the quietest, with a new 2-speed system 
that stays in low for normally hot days, shifts 
into high for scorchers. 

The Round One now has a new solid state 
control package that constantly monitors every 
critical circuit. If it senses any problem, it 
instantly responds to guard against 
possible damage. 

On the other hand, there’s the Compact. 
It doesn’t have all the Round One’s features— 
yet it cools every bit as well. And a unique 
computer-designed fan assembly keeps it just 
about as quiet. For the money, no other unit 
delivers more value. 

Which is best for your home? 

Only a Carrier Dealer can help you decide. 
To find the one nearest you, look in the Yellow 
Pages. He'll tell you about both. Some Carrier 
Dealers can even give you an estimate of your 
BTU requirements right on the phone. 

Carrier Air Conditioning Company. 


OR THE OTHER. 


\Carrier) 


air conditioning 














MORE 
TRAVEL BARGAINS 











FROM TWA. 


LONDON/AMSTERDAM 
PARIS. AIRFARE. HOTELS. 











BALTIMORE/ WASHINGTON. 
AIRFARE. HOTEL. CAR. 


$167 


(ROUND TRIP FROM CHICAGO) 
Price includes airfare, 4 nights in Holiday Inns, double 
occupancy, tax included, and car rental for 4 days with 
unlimited mileage. 






(ROUND TRIP FROM CHICAGO} 












Includes continental breakfast, hotel, transfers, 
sightseeing, local hostess service, tips and taxes. Based on 
14/21 day GIT airfare for a minimum of 15 people, anyone 
eligible; we put the group together and set the departure 
dates. Price based on double occupancy 


PARIS /GENEVA / ROME 
MADRID /LONDON. 
AIRFARE. HOTELS. 22 DAYS. 


$669 


(ROUND TRIP FROM CHICAGO) 
























LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
AIRFARE. HOTEL. CAR. 


$235 


{ROUND TRIP FROM CHICAGO} 

For $235 per person, we'll fly you round trip (tax included) 
to California, give you a Hertz car for 6 days with unlimited 
mileage, and 4 nights in Holiday Inns, double occupancy 
And for an additional $10.80 in airfare you can also stop off in 
Las Vegas. This package is based on TWA’s new tour basing 
fare which has minimum stay and departure time restric 
tions, Check with TWA or your travel agent to see how it can 
fit into your travel plans. 


















Includes continental breakfast, hotel, transfers. 
sightseeing, local hostess service, tips and taxes. Based on 
14/21 day GIT airfare for a minimum of 15 people, anyone 
eligible; we put the group together and set the departure 
dates. Price based on double occupancy 


LONDON / PARIS /ROME, [|i y0e voip 
AIRFARE. HOTELS. nr 
15 DAYS. 128 So. State Street 


Chicago, Illinois 60603 


{ROUND TRIP FROM CHICAGO) 































I am interested in 
the following package 
Please contact me 










Name 








> . idress 
Fully escorted from London, Superior and first-class Addres 


hotels, transfers, most meals, sightseeing in all cities, tips and 
taxes. Based on 14/21 day GIT airfare for a minimum of 

15 people, anyone eligible; we put the group together and set 
the departure dates. Price based on double occupancy 






Telephone 






My Travel Agent is 


c---------------------— 






“Getaway is a service mark owned exclusively by TWA 


For more information call your travel agent or TWA. 


TWAs GETAWAY PROGRAM FOR 1972. 
MORE VACATION FOR YOUR MONEY. 





Who needs your trust department - I'm not dead yet!” 


Many men get more out of money, and more out of life 
with a Living Trust at LaSalle. 


If you think of a trust department 
as a bunch of tight-fisted, cold- 
eyed men who keep rich little old 
ladies from squandering their late 
husbands’ money, you're a trifle 
out of date. 

The men in LaSalle’s Trust De- 
partment are skilled professional 
investment counselors and man- 
agers who can make your money a 
lot more fun to live with. 

When you set up a Living Trust 
at LaSalle, our people take 1001 
financial details off your hands; 


details such as filing complex tax 
returns, settling debts and claims, 
paying bills, maintaining accurate 
tax records, collecting rents and 
annuities. 

A Living Trust allows you to 
transfer your property in complete 
privacy without publicity, and 
with only one set of transfer costs, 
instead of two and perhaps three. 

You can establisha Living Trust 
for your family’s benefit, or for 
your own. You can add or with- 
draw capital, amend the trust, re- 


tain authority to approve or direct 
investments, or cancel the trust at 
any time. 

William C. Vonder Heide, Vice 
President can tell you all about 
it. Call him at 443-2421 or write 
Trust Department, LaSalle National 
Bank, LaSalle Bank Building, 135 
8. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 60690. 


LaSalle & 
ASAE 


... the bank on the move 






The Bond That Unites 


Sir / The bond that unites Jews is not all that 
mystical and metaphysical [April 10]. It stems 
from two basic lessons learned over the past 
2,000 years: 1) persecution of the Jews has been 
constant, and while it has been dormant at 
times, it breaks out in the most unlikely places 
and at the most unlikely times, and 2) the world 
has become inured to it and reacts at best with 
indifference and at worst with approval. 

These lessons have resulted in a concern 
for other Jews, wherever they may be. It car- 
ries over into fields that are not uniquely Jew- 
ish, and you will find a disproportionate num- 
ber of Jews involved in all causes that fight 
injustice. 

I am a survivor of Dachau. I am a good 
American. I love this country. But I intend to 
speak out for my Jewish brothers throughout 
the world, because if I don’t no one else will, 
and because I may need this kind of help my- 
self one day 

SI FRUMKIN 

Vice Chairman 

Union of Councils for Soviet Jews 

Los Angeles 


Sir / Your article gave some very comforting 
statistics showing how Jews have made it finan- 
cially in this country. How about some other 
Statistics? Would you believe that Jews form 
the third largest poverty group in New York 
City, right after blacks and Puerto Ricans? 
Would you believe that there are some 300,000 
Jews in New York City and approximately 
900,000 nationwide who subsist at incomes be- 
low or near the federal poverty index? In fact I 
submit that the poor Jew’s lot is worse than any- 
one else's, for “No one is poorer than the poor 
who is deemed to be rich.” 

S. ELLY ROSEN 

Executive Director 

Association of Jewish 

Anti-Poverty Workers 

New York City 


Sir / Jewish identity may be great sport for you 
to try to pin down, but for those of us who 
take it seriously, living it is the only way to de- 
fine it—and that takes a lifetime 

MRS. HAROLD HERZ 

Binghamton, N.Y 


Sir / 1 can say what it means to be a Jew in 
fewer words. It means to be sometimes fright- 
ened, sometimes a victim of prejudice. 

But more, it means to be basically warm, 
loving, determined, tolerant, and involved. In 
other words, to be a mensh, a person 

ZEE DANNING 

Tarzana, Calif. 


Sir / Tell a Jew a joke and he says: “Let me 
tell it my way, it’s better.” 

Your way of profiling the Jews was fine. 

Another way would have been to indicate 
what all sensitive Jews, regardless of their di- 
versity, have in common: the belief that life 
should be more ethical and the imperative to re- 
lease the moral teachings of their faith for the 
edification of society as a whole 

RABBI SAMUEL M. SILVER 

Stamford, Conn 


Sir / Rabbi Alvin Reines’ concept of “poly- 
doxy” sounds very modern—you might call it 
“doing your own thing.” But he fails to look at 
what our greatest teacher, history, has shown 
us. For thousands of years, there have been 
many movements and forces which did not con- 
form to Torah standards. Yet only one factor 
has united Jews through the dark centuries of 
the exile in every corner of the world—a belief 
in Torah. Anyone who left the Torah fold was 
inevitably swallowed up by a Jew’s eternal en- 
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emy, assimilation, Rabbi Reines may want to 
do his own thing and still consider it Judaism, 
but will his grandchildren? 

SHERWIN ISENBERG 

Los Angeles 


Beefing 


Sir / Please! Tell the whole story about beef 
prices [April 10]. American-raised beef is one 
of the housewives’ biggest bargains. If we 
turned all prices back 20 years, do you know 
what we ranchers would then receive for our 
beef on the hoof? Exactly what we do now. Do 
you really believe that we can pay our taxes, 
hire labor, buy machinery, fencing supplies, re- 
pairs or anything else for the same prices we 
paid 20 years ago? How do we stay in busi- 
ness? We borrow a little more, we have our elev- 
en-year-old son work full time in the hayfield, 
we work from daylight till dark—and now, dur- 
ing calving, part of the night, too. 

Boycott meat or import it—either way, 
when American beef producers are bankrupt, 
the inferior imported beef will have the house- 
wife crying louder than she is now 

(MRS.) FLORENCE GARNER 

Brownlee, Neb 


Sir / Let’s put the blame for high food prices 
where it mghtfully belongs—on the modern 
American housewife 

She expects the best cuts of meat defatted, 
deboned, rolled and tied up. She buys her pota- 
toes dried, flaked, precooked, double-baked in 
foil shells, French fried, hash browned or au 
gratin. Vegetables must be fresh, in or out of 
season, or frozen in boilable plastic pouches 
with butter, cream or hollandaise sauce. 

If the modern American housewife ex- 
pects groceries to cost what her grandmother 
paid, she should be willing to shop, cook and 
eat like her grandmother 

ANDREW J, SCHUESSLER 

Sheboygan Falls, Wis, 


Sir / Esther Peterson “appeals” to the consum- 
er to pass up high-priced meats in favor of fish, 
fowl and eggs. I have been boycotting high- 
priced items for months now, not by choice, but 
out of necessity—and to no avail. The choice of 
foods I can afford is becoming increasingly lim- 
ited. Maybe by the time I start comparing dog- 
food labels for nutritional content, the Govern- 
ment will have started really doing something 
about this deplorable situation. 

SUSAN MORITZ MACFADDEN 

Boulder, Colo, 


Sir / What do you mean “Let Them Eat Fish!” 
I wish I could afford fresh fish—at $1.79 a 
pound. I think cake would be cheaper 

ALICE CASARJIAN 

Everett, Mass 


Donations 


Sir / After reading your eye-opening purse- 
closing article about Boys Town [April 10], I 
felt a little cheated. I wondered how many peo- 
ple like myself on Social Security have given 
freely from the heart the $1 or $2 to help a less 
fortunate boy. And now to read about the to- 
tal worth of Boys Town is like learning that 
there’s no Santa Claus. Maybe those of us on 
pensions should send a letter to Boys Town ask- 
ing them for a donation on our behalf. 

(MRS.) RUTH E, WATSON 

Coventry, R.I. 


Sir / My father, all my uncles and two of my 
brothers have gone to Boys Town, and we con- 
sider Boys Town to be an uncommon experi- 
ence for troubled boys. Boys Town is neither 





“He's important to us. 

Let's take himtoa 
restaurant that 

serves lamb.” 


American lamb on the 
menu is the mark of a fine 
restaurant. Hearty 
roast leg of lamb, elegant 
French lamb chops, 
lamb en brochette. Whether 
the treat's on you or on 
your expense account, 
choose a restaurant 
that serves lamb. It puts 
your guest ina 
receptive mood. 


Dept. LCFS-171, 200 Clayton Street 
Denver, Colorado 80206 
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Start your endless vacation this summer. 


Lake Genevas Abbey Springs. 


Get in on the Abbey Springs 
“buy now—enjoy-this-summer” . Me 
plan, before our last available 
Section I sites are sold out. 

You can buy one of our 
homesites (from $8,000). Or 
one of our resort condo- 
miniums (from $24,000). 

Start building now. 

And get ready to move 
in for the summer fun. 

Wile away your weeks 
with tennis. We'll have 
year-round courts this 
season. 

Boating and swim- 
ming. We've got beau- 

| tiful Lake Geneva for 

| you to splash around 

| in. Enjoy an indoor 

| and outdoor pool. 

| Enjoy golf. We've 
got one of the most 
challenging and 
interesting courses 
you've ever played. 

And you can do it 
all on your own 
doorstep, right on the 
Abbey Springs 
grounds. 

Live here this sum- 
mer. This fall. Next 
winter. Next spring. 

And do one of the 
most exciting things 
you can do at 
Abbey Springs. 

Stay at home. 


95% financing 
available on homesites. 

















Visit Abbey Springs this weekend. 
Information Center is located 
just off South Shore Drive. 
Phone (414) 275-5111. 
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Let Swissair save you. 








Weill at tours that when 
wt a afta 
you want fo go. 


We want to make sure you have a 
perfect opportunity to do Europe 
your way. That's why we have a 
series of tours that make you the 
complete master of all your time. 
Take-A-Break. 

For example, you can go on 
one of our Take-A-Break tours, 
which begin in Zurich or Geneva. 
From there, you make up your own 
itinerary. And that's easy enough 
since one or the other of those 
cities is only 20 minutes by car 
from France, 30 minutes from 
Germany, | hour from Austria, and 
2 hours from Italy. 

We'll give you the car to drive, and 
free unlimited mileage so you can 
get where youre going without 
bruising your bank account. If youd 
rather let someone else drive, we'll 
give you travel accommodations 
on some of Europe's most comfort- 
able trains. We'll also provide ac- 
commodations in fine hotels and 
guesthouses. And in the final tally, 
we'll make it very easy on you. 

You can Take-A-Break for two 
weeks, from $481 to $574, Or three 
weeks, from $530 to $623. We also 
offer a Vienna Take-A-Break tour. 
Switzerland and England. 

Another way to get the most 
out of a fly and drive vacation is 
to combine a week or two in 
Switzerland with a week in England 
all for the price of a single desti- 


nation tour. You'll have a car with 
free unlimited mileage wherever 
you go in both countries. Two 
weeks, from $481 to $574. Three 
weeks, from $530 to $623. 

If you can spend more than 21 
days in Europe, we'll fly you there 
on the most unbeatable individual 
airfares in the industry. Our 22 to 
45 day excursion fares. 
Drive-A-Bargain. 

Before you go, we'll give you 
some excellent ideas of what you 
can do with all that time. And we'll 
probably suggest our Drive-A- 
Bargain tour. Because this one 
gives you a choice of 17 of Europe's 
great cities to start from. 

At your first destination, we'll 
make sure you get a new, low mile- 
age car. And with nobody pushing 
you, you'll be able to cover as many 
or as few places as you want. 

With two people in a car, the 
rental rate is only $16.25 per 


person for 7 days, and $65 for 28 
days. The car mileage charge is 
also amazingly low—only 5%2¢ per 
kilometer. And if that's not a 
bargain, we don't know what is. 

Swissair is doing everything 
to help people do Europe their way. 
We'll help you do it your way. Let 
Swissair save you. For more infor- 
mation call your travel agent or 
Swissair at (312) DE 2-4388, or 
write Swissair, 106 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60603. 


Prices bosed on 14-2! day G.1.T 
round trip airfare from Chicago. 
Double occupancy in hotel and cor. 
Starting April 1, 1972 






















OUR HOTELS aRe 
WHal YOU mean BY 
NeW YORK. 


@ Over 5,000 rooms, with one 
for every budget 

@ Singles available at the 
Commodore from $17.00 

to $29.00 






@ In the heart of Corporate 
Country 







@ Mid-Manhattan's fabulous 
East Side 


800-221-2690 | 800-522-6449 


In the Continental U.S.A. In New York State 


340-2776 


In New York City (local call) 


BARCLAY HOTEL 


Just off Park Avenue at 48th Street 


BILTMORE HOTEL 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


COMMODORE HOTEL 


Park Avenue at 42nd Street 


Minnesot 


“The Lake country can become a kind of addiction 
with men, a deep and private gut feeling.” * 
Minnesoti one of the 
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FACTS IN 48 HOU 


STATE OF MINNESOTA Dept. of Economic Development 
Industrial Development Division, Suite 179 
51 E. 8th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 55101 


ted in Minnesota. Send me facts 
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All inquiries held in strict confidence. 


It’s good to be in Minnesota 
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an “industrial corporation” nor a perpetual 
“endowment fund.” The land is used to raise ag- 
ricultural products to sustain the city of Boys 
Town and to provide a vacation area for hun- 
dreds of troubled youths 

I'm certain the $17 million income will 
be spent altruistically as it has been for the past 
55 years! 

JOHN D. WATSON 

Lieutenant, U.S.A.F 

Anaheim, Calif. 


Sir / After reading your story about Boys Town 
and its high finances, it became obvious that 
the photo had the wrong caption. Surely it 
should have been, “He ain't heavy, Father. He's 
my broker.” 

J.B. VIATOR 

Conway, Mass 


Conglomerate of Troglodytes? 


Sir / The picture of the Rev. Philip Berrigan 
in shackles [April 10] as if he were a seasoned, 
dangerous criminal is most shocking to the Ro- 
man Catholic world 

Yours may be the richest and most ad- 
vanced country in the world, but it seems you 
are also the cruelest and most unethical to judge 
by these things. Looking at a picture like this, 
one can't help believing that we are still a con- 
glomerate of troglodytes that have not yet 
emerged from the cave man’s age 

VICENTE URIBE RESTREPO 

Cali, Colombia 


Heavenly State 


Sir / My thanks for that fine article on my 
Montana [April 10]. Clergymen of all faiths in 
Montana tell me that they have long since 
ceased urging Montanans to work and pray 
their way toward heaven, as all Montanans have 
found heaven in Montana. Personally, I have 
yet to hear a single Montanan express any de- 
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Southern 
Airways 


the nice way to 


Memphis: the most non-stop Jets 
from close-in Midway Airport. 


Leave 7:40 am, 11:20 am or 6:40 pm. Delicious meals served. Fare only $45. 


Huntsville, Birmingham: 
the only morning Thru-Jet service. 


Leave 7:40 am. Fares only $46 to Huntsville, $50 to Birmingham 


Also Thru-Jets to Columbus, Miss., Greenville, Miss., Monroe, Baton 
Rouge, Jackson/Vicksburg, Montgomery, Mobile and Gulfport/Biloxi. 


Isn't it nicer to fly in comfort? We think so. That's 
why we offer roomier, 2 and 3 seating at the same 
fare as the other guy's Day Jet Tourist. 


And it’s good to save money, too. You can with 
us. Ask about our low-cost fare deals: “Long 
Weekend Fare”, Family Plan, “Discover Amer- 
ica”, Group 10 Fare, or our special fares for Mili- 
tary and Youths. ey 






A 


Convenient schedules, roomier seating, money- 
saving fare deals, aren't these pleasant ways to 
treat people? 


For reservations see your Travel Agent or call 
Southern at 726-6273. Outside Chicago dial toll- 
free 800-241-9385. Or visit our ticket office 
closest to you: Conrad-Hilton Lobby, 33 N. Dear- 
born St., Hancock Center, 208 S. LaSalle St., 
445 N. Michigan Ave., 310 S. Michigan Ave., 35 
E. Monroe St., O’'HareInn, Regency Hyatt House. 


We serve the nicest people 


the very nicest way we 


Ow. 





a that, tomorrow, a caretaker in Vienna 
opened a long-forgotten trunk and found in 
it a completely unknown work by Ludwig van 
Beethoven. 

What excitement there would be! It would be 
like finding a new play by Shakespeare, a new 
painting by Leonardo da Vinci. 

Recording companies would make astronomi- 
cal bids for the new work; radio and television 
stations would build entire programs around it; 
sales of music scores would rocket! Every man, 
woman and child in the western world would 
want to hear the new masterpiece. And own a 
recording of it! 

Of course no such find has been made. Never- 
theless, a substantial part of Beethoven's great 
work remains unknown to many music lovers— 
including some of the world’s most confirmed 
and rabid and dedicated and staunch Beethoven 
lovers. (And, naturally, every music lover is a 
Beethoven lover!) 

That is why Time-Life Records has joined with 
the famous Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft 
recording company of Germany to present a 
definitive collection of Beethoven’s works. 

Some years ago, Deutsche Grammophon 
Gesellschaft embarked upon an historic project. 
Looking forward to the 200th anniversary of 
Beethoven's birthday, they set out to put to- 
gether the most comprehensive collection of 
Beethoven recordings ever assembled. No com- 
pany was better equipped to accomplish this 
ambitious task, for DGG is widely regarded as 
one of the finest recording companies in the 
world—the standard by which other companies 
are often judged. 

When word of this unique collection reached 
Time-Life Records, we moved fast. Working 
closely with DGG, our people reviewed those 


In the history of music, there has never been 





To honor the 200th birthday of 
Time-Life Records presents 


BEETHOVEN BICENTE 


Listen to the first six Beethoven Symphonies recorded by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the direction of Herbert von Karajan for 10 DAYS FREE! 
(And get a magnificent Beethoven book free if you decide to keep the album!) 


records the German experts had selected as truly 
representative of Beethoven's work. Then they 
selected the ones they felt would be best 
received by music lovers in America. 

The result—the magnificent BEETHOVEN BICEN- 
TENNIAL COLLECTION, It presents the master at his 
incomparable best. The nine symphonies alone, 
which with 10 overtures make up Albums I and 
Il, have already won the Grand Prix du Disque 
(Paris), the world’s most coveted award for 
recording artistry and quality! 


Pay only $16.95* for Album I— 
if you decide to keep it. 


Listen to Album I—the first six of the nine sym- 
phonies—for ten days free without risking so 
much as a penny! See if you don’t agree that 
this is the greatest bargain in the history of 
classical recordings! 

Just send us the attached card and we will 
enroll you as a subscriber. You will then receive 
five 12-inch LP stereo records each individually 
packaged in a polyethylene sleeve, and all boxed 
in a double-slipcase. You can play these records 
on modern monaural equipment too. The srt- 
THOVEN BICENTENNIAL COLLECTION is sold only 
by mail, and only through Time-Life Records. 

And, thanks to our large volume of sales, your 
cost per record is far lower than comparable 
records sold in record stores—even lower than 
those sold in most discount stores! The selections 
in your first album, all performed by the great 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Herbert 
von Karajan, are: 


Symphony No. 1 in C Major—The lyrical crea- 
tion that ushered in a bold, romantic era of 
innovation. 


Never before have there been records like these! 


Symphony No. 2 in D Major—One of the hap- 
piest of the master’s works, filled with fire. 


Symphony No. 3 in E-Flat Major—The mighty 
“Eroica,” which was Beethoven’s own favorite, 


Symphony No. 4 in B-Flat Major—Humorous 
and tender, reflecting a happy period in Beetho- 
ven’s life. 


Symphony No. 5 in C Minor—The most famous 
symphony ever written, it begins in grim strug- 
gle and ends in exultant victory. 


Symphony No. 6 in F Major—The “Pastoral” is 
inspired musical painting, with its murmuring 
brooks, thunderstorm and rustic dancing. 


SPECIAL BONUS! Leonore Overture No. 3— 
The most famous of the overtures to “Fidelio.” 
Its trumpet calls are unforgettable. 


Audition the complete Bicentennial 
Collection without any obligation. 


But this album is only the beginning! As a sub- 
scriber you receive subsequent albums that will 
bring a rich feast of Beethoven at his best: the 
rest of the Nine Symphonies—Overtures and 
Orchestral Pieces—Concertos—the great Piano 
Works—Music for the Stage—Choral Music— 
String Quartets— Chamber Music— Music for 
Violin and Cello. 

You will hear pianist Wilhelm Kempff; violin- 
ists David Oistrakh and Yehudi Menuhin; the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra; the Amadeus 
Quartet—and other renowned artists. 

These future Beethoven albums, issued at 
approximately two-month intervals, will be sent 
to you to audition and examine. You may return 
or accept any of these you choose. There is abso- 
lutely no obligation to buy a minimum number, 









*Plus shipping and handling 


a man like Ludwig van Beethoven. 


“Before the name 
of Beethoven we 
must all bow in 
reverence.” 
Giuseppe Verdi 


“The impetuous 
fury of his strength, 
which he could 
quite easily contain 
and control, but 
often would not, 
and the uproarish- 
ness of his fun, go 
beyond anything of 
the kind to be found 
in the work of other 
composers,”’ 
George Bernard Shaw 


“Dante (is) the great Italian; 
Shakespeare, the great English- 
man; Beethoven, great Ger- 
man.” Victor Hugo 
“He developed (the symphony) to 
its highest point, doing for it what 
Rembrandt did for painting.” 
Arthur Bodansky 
Metropolitan Opera Conductor 


“He was ugly and 
half crazy.” 
Magdelana 
Willmann 
In rejecting his 
proposal 
“The great musi- 
cian of all times.” 
Olin Downes 
Former N.Y. Times 
music critic 


‘‘He has never 
learned anything, 
and he can do noth- 
ing in decent 

style.” 
Albrechtsberger 
His music teacher in 1797 


“No composer has ever melted his 
hearers into complete sentimen- 
tality by the beauty of his music, 
and then suddenly turned on them 
and mocked them with derisive 


trumpet blasts for being such 
fools.” George Bernard Shaw 


“He was a Titan, wrestling with 


the gods.” Richard Wagner 




















Saturday Review 
called him the 
most famous 
conductor in Europe 
and “perhaps the 
finest (con- 
ductor) of his 
generation.” 
Von Karajan, 
who conducts 
the first 
nine 
symphonies, is equally at home in 
the great opera houses of the world 
and on the concert podiums of 
Europe and America. As a Bee- 
thoven interpreter, he inherits the 
grand tradition of Toscanini, Furt- 
wangler and Bruno Walter. 


The Berlin Philharmonic. It has 
been numbered “among the world’s 
finest symphony orchestras” by 
TIME Magazine. Perhaps no other 
orchestra in the world can perform 
Beethoven with such depth of un- 
derstanding and technical brilliance. 


Conductor The Recordings: Deutsche Gram- 
Herbert von = =mophon Gesellschaft. A critic has 
Karajan. The said, ‘At Deutsche Grammophon, 


quality is not a philosophy, it is an 
obsession.” Small wonder, then, 
that the nine symphonies in the 
Beethoven Bicentennial Collection 
have already won the famed Grand 
Prix du Disque (Paris). Deutsche 
Grammophon’s concern with 
achieving perfection extends all 
along the multistage, intricate pro- 
cess of recording. The results are 
heard on every Deutsche Grammo- 
phon record—hailed by connois- 
seurs as among the world’s finest 








Use attached card to order. If card has been detached, order from: Time-Life Records, Time-Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 60611 











“the great musician of all time” 
the magnificent and definitive 


NNIAL COLLECTION 


Audition Vol. 1, the first 
six symphonies plus the 
Lenore Overture No. 3 for 

10 days FREE. Then pay only 
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if you decide to keep it. 
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Plus shipping and handling 
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The Beethoven 
Bicentennial Collection 
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This epoch-making collection has been as- 
sembled by Deutsche-Grammophon Gesell- 
schaft and Time-Life Records. It brings 
you Beethoven at his best in magnificent 
stereo recordings featuring world-renowned 
cluding Herbert 
von Karajan; Wilhelm Kempff; David 
Oistrakh; Yehudi Menuhin; the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra; the Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra; the Amadeus Quartet— 
and other outstanding artists 

By respond 


conductors and artists ir 















now you gain a unique 
opportunity to en to Vol. 1 for 10 days 
free. If you decide to keep it you pay only 
the low $16.95* price, Or you may return 
the album and book and owe nothing 

At approximately two-month intervals, 
subsequent albums will be offered at the 
same low price and free audition privilege 
There is never any obligation for you to 
purchase additional albums—and no mini- 
mum number you m accept 
But here is a unique opportunity for you 
nd your family to sample the very best | 
1¢ incomparable Beethoven 















The Beethoven Bicentennial 


$29.50 Beethoven Book free with Collection Includes: 


: ; “= 
purchase of first six symphonies! SYMPHONIES AND OVERTURES 


Beethoven lovers will revel in this big, exquisitely CONCERTOS 
designed and printed book that covers the master PIANO SONATAS 
and his work in fascinating detail PET PNR er | 
Both text and pictures were prepared in MUSIC FOR THE STAGE 
cooperation with the famed Beethoven Archive CHORAL MUSIC 
in Germany. It includes much material that STRING QUARTETS 
had never been available to the public before! MUSIC FOR PIANO 
It will be shipped to you free when you i a ee 
order Album I of the Beethoven Bicenten- | CHAMBER MUSIC 
nial Collection. And it is yours to keep— | MUSIC FOR VIOLIN AND CELLO 
free—if you decide to keep the record album FOLK MUSIC 
Here is just a sampling of the riches this superb volume contains: MARCHES 
¢ An absorbing chronicle of Beethoven's life and times 
¢ Authoritative essays and discussions of every aspect of his work 
¢ Reproductions of the original scores of many of Beethoven’s greatest 
compositions, written and annotated in his own hand 
e An illuminating article on Beethoven’s way of life and character 
¢ And much, much more! 





Book measures 
12% x 12% inches. 
275 pages and 

150 color plates. 


*Plus shipping and handling 

















You see, we know everyone buys a wagon for the 
same basic reason. Room. 

That's why every one of these wagons has room 
enough for 4 x 8’ plywood sheets laid flat, with the 
tailgate closed. 

And it's easy to use that huge cargo space because 
every one of these wagons comes with a 3-way tailgate. 
It opens down for things. Out for people. It even opens 
out with the glass up 

All these wagons offer 3-seat models, too. In 
case you want to use that extra room for people 
instead of cargo 

And these wagons all offer an integrated air 
deflector to help keep dust off the rear window. 

Then, if our wagons are so much alike, why do 
we build three different wagons? 

Well, while everyone has the same needs ina 
wagon, not everyone has the same wants in a wagon. 
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We build three different wagons 
exactly the same way. 
rot room. 


Chrysler 
Town & Country 


~ 





So we build a Satellite wagon. A Fury wagon 
And a Chrysler wagon. 

Our mid-size Satellite wagon gives you plenty of 
room for knees and elbows. And a very comfortable 
interior. 

If you want even more elbow room, look into 
our full-size Fury. Fury also has a power-operated 
tailgate window, standard. Satellite’s is optional 

The Chrysler Town & Country is very simply 
one of the most luxurious wagons you can buy. It 
comes with simulated wood-grain appliqué on the 
body sides. Deep loop-pile carpeting covers not only 
the floor, but the cargo area as well. There's a plush 
all-vinyl bench seat with a fold-down cen- 
ter armrest. And a big 400 cubic inch V-8. | @ | 

But whatever Chrysler-Plymouth CHRYSLER 
wagon you get, you can be sure you're 
getting all the utility you need in a wagon. 
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Coming through with the kind of car America wants. 
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sire to leave Montana for heaven—or anyplace 
else for that matter. 

Time’s Bible readers, of course, must 
know that of all the states only the name Mon- 
tana appears in the Bible. That is, if one be read- 
ing the Old Latin Vulgate Bible—in Latin. But 
then, what TIME reader does not read Latin? 

WILLARD E. FRASER 

Mayor 

Billings, Mont 


Chaplin’s Return 


Sir / All else remaining unchanged, if Charlie 
Chaplin [April 10] had flirted with fascism over 
the years, not a single goddam American lib- 
eral would be singing his praises today as a great 
artist and genius. 

WILLIAM G. ROSER 

Rocky River, Ohio 


Sir / If God, whom I don’t believe in, granted 
me one wish before I died, it would be that 
Chaplin be allowed to live forever. 

Jealousy has directed the sayings and 
deeds of all who were against him. The envy 
and greed that governed his defamers showed 
their imbecility and paranoia 

JACK VOTION 

Woodland Hills, Calif. 


A Little Farther 


Sir / According to your story “The Brothers 
and Angela” April 10}, “[George] Jackson 

. Spent ten years in prison for a $70 rob- 
bery.” True enough, as far as it goes. But you 
failed to point out that Jackson was convicted 
of armed robbery (a serious offense regardless 
of the amount stolen), he was a three-time los- 
er, he was not given a ten-year sentence but an 
indeterminate sentence that made him eligible 


for parole after a year, and he was denied pa- 
role because of his behavior while in prison 
ROBERT H. KANTOR 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Cold Turkey 


Sir / The information that “the problem [of 


television] is that of addiction” [April 10] is 
not new. I used to shoot up on horse opera and 
keep a stash of TV dinners, but since my con- 
nection began dealing bad reds and yellows, I 
have learned to prefer cold turkey to Swdnson’s 
frozen. 

Legalize reading! 

JOGN FORTIER 

Northampton, Mass. 


Sir / We are a family who has been without the 
“tube” for almost four years. Because we nev- 
er measured our activities pre-TV (wife beat- 
ing, orgasms, masturbating, etc.), we had no 
standards to measure our post-TV activities by. 
However, we do get to bed earlier. We have 
found that the assets of life without the tube 
have outweighed the liabilities. We all partic- 
ipate in life really rather than vicariously 

MRS. WILLIAM P. KOPISH 

Marinette, Wis. 


Fake Term Papers 


Sir / Re term-paper mills [March 27]: we won- 
der who should cast the first stone. Trusting stu- 
dents often discover to their dismay that the 
laboriously researched results of their term pa- 
pers, seminar reports and theses may later turn 
up in the publications of their teachers, with- 
out as much as a footnote mention of where 
the material was obtained. 

A graduate student often undertakes a 
portion of his prof's research, This may be pub- 
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lished by the faculty member with no recog- 
nition o' obese mages contributions. 

Perhaps the ultimate irony is that occa- 
sional fake paper submitted to a free-enterpris- 
ing faculty member who goes on to publish it 
as his own. 

BILL TEMPLER 

Athens, Ohio 


Spring Cleaning 


Sir / Could you not spare Jack Anderson [April 
3] for a while and send him over to Switzer- 
land? I am sure he would love it here! A little 
spring cleaning may do wonders. 

IGNAZ STAUB 

Zug, Switzerland 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, 
N.Y. 10020 


Time Inc. also publishes Lire, Fortune, Sports 
ILLUSTRATED and, in conjunction with its sub- 
sidiaries, the International editions of Tre. 
Chairman of the Board, Andrew Heiskell; Vice 
Chairman of the Board and Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Roy E. Larsen; President, 
James R. Shepley; Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, James A, Linen; Executive Vice 
Presidents, Bernhard M. Auer, Rhett Austell, 
Arthur W. Keylor; Secretary and Vice President- 
Administration, Charles B. Bear; Vice President 
Corporate and Public Affairs, Donald M. Wilson; 
Vice Presidents, R. M. Buckley, Richard M. 
Clurman, Otto Fuerbringer, Charles L. Gleason, 
Jr., John L, Hallenbeck, Peter S. Hopkins, Law- 
rence Laybourne, Henry Luce III, Joan D. 
Manley, J. Clarke Mattimore, J. Richard Munro, 
Herbert D. Schutz, Ira R. Slagter, Kelso F. 
Sutton, Arthur H. Thornhill, Jr., Garry Valk, 

| Putney Westerfield, Barry Zorthian; Vice 
President-Finance and Treasurer, Richard B. 
McKeough; Assistant Treasurers, J. Winston 

| Fowlkes, N. J. Nicholas, Jr.; Comptroller, 
David H. Dolben; Assistant Secretary and 
Assistant Comptroller, William E. Bishop; 
Assistant Secretary, P. Peter Sheppe. 
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Is it“just 
dry, flaky 
skin“. 







...or the Heartbreak 
of Psoriasis? 








Ask your doctor. Dry, scaly skin that keeps flaking 
—a persistent itch. These symptoms may be early 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Proportions of War 


The killing on both sides—on all 
sides—has gone on for years. Last week, 
by US. estimate, the total count of the 
military dead in Viet Nam since 1961 
passed 1,000,000—45,703 Americans, 
159,839 South Vietnamese, 4,875 oth- 
er allied troops and 810,757 Commu- 
nists. Yet still the war does not end, does 
not even show signs of ending. 

Last week, as U.S. bombers pound- 
ed the North again and the North Viet- 
namese pressed their invasion, there was 
an anguished moment of recognition: 
No matter what the President had 
promised three years before, no matter 
how many U.S. troops had been with- 
drawn, the war was as bloody as ever. 

In the awful numerology of body 
counts, the lives the U.S. was now sav- 
ing were being given up by South Viet- 
namese, whose army now bears the suf- 
fering of the fighting on the ground. 

In the Senate, Minnesota’s Walter 
Mondale said softly: “Coming into this 
chamber this morning to talk about the 
war in Indochina, I felt a deeply de- 
pressing sense of reliving all over again 
tragedies of the past which should be 
far behind us. We have been through 
sO many springtimes of slaughter and 
folly and deception . . . Now in the 
spring of 1972, it is happening again.” 

War is of course always murderous. 
The Administration has its rationale for 
sending the bombers north again in re- 
ply to Hanoi’s invasion. “The North 
Vietnamese,” said Secretary of State 
William Rogers, “are the culprits in 
this.” Yes, but in a larger sense of pro- 
portion, any fit and rational relationship 


between the death and suffering inflict- 
ed and the gains to be made, seems ir- 
retrievably lost. Viet Nam has long 
since reached the point that no future 
—win, lose or stalemate—can redeem 
the present. As W.B. Yeats once asked: 
“What was left for massacre to save?” 


Black of the Month 


Previous winners of the “Black Man 
of the Month Award” have been Chi- 
cago Bears Running Back Gale Sayers 
and Comedian Dick Gregory. The 
award, presented by Holy Angels’ par- 
ish in a black area of Chicago’s South 
Side, honors outstanding contributions 
to the race. The current Black Man of 
the Month: George O'Hare, a Sears, 
Roebuck executive who was awarded 
the plaque for his work with the late 
Martin Luther King Jr. in Chicago and 
his efforts to improve education and 
other conditions in the city’s ghettos. 
The fact that O'Hare is white did not 
trouble the parish. Said Pastor George 
Clements: “Blackness is a way of life, 
not merely skin color.” 


Unclean! Unclean! 


For thousands of years, shepherds 
have attached bells to the lead sheep to 
keep the flock from straying. In medi- 
eval times, lepers were required to wear 
bells and cry, “Unclean! Unclean!” as 
they roamed the streets. Now a Utah so- 
ciologist has suggested that the same 
primitive notion be applied to prison 
parolees, 

In an excess of reform inspiration, 
Professor Gerald Smith of the Univer- 
sity of Utah suggested that parolees 
have an electronic beeper surgically im- 
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planted in them so that their movements 
can be monitored 24 hours a day. Smith 
was quick to add that the installation 
of the device would be voluntary, and 
implied that the prisoner who volun- 
teers might be granted a reduction of 
sentence. His rationale was that the tag- 
ging would somehow reduce the rate of 
recidivism and make parolees more 
likely to go straight. 

Surveillance of a parolee is a fun- 
damental penal concept, but it is ques- 
tionable whether the implantation of a 
1984 device would help keep a 1972 ex- 
prisoner under control. 


Dirty Harry 


South Carolinian Harry Dent is an 
old-fashioned back room political op- 
erative, a presidential counselor and one 
of the Nixon Administration's liaison 
men with the South. At a meeting with 
a group of regional newsmen whom he 
took to be good old Southern boys, Dent 
observed that the President's plan to re- 
view all court-ordered busing might 
lead to the elimination of most South- 
ern busing plans to achieve racial bal- 
ance in schools. When asked how the 
blacks on Nixon's staff would react to 
that kind of a civil rights retreat, Dent 
joked, “Oh, we got a boat for them that’s 
leaving for Nigeria.” 


Ling? and Hsing? 

The People’s Republic of China 
clearly won a battle of images in its first 
exchange of permanent representatives 
with the U.S. Installed in the Peking zoo 
were Milton and Matilda, two woebe- 
gone musk oxen that arrived with scrag- 
gly coats and postnasal drip brought on 
by the climate change and general cul- 
tural shock. Last week, the Chinese part 
of the exchange, the giant pandas Ling- 
Ling and Hsing-Hsing (pronounced 
Shing-Shing), took up residence at the 
National Zoological Park in Washing- 
ton, where they were welcomed by Pat 
Nixon. Still too young to mate, they will 
live in separate air-conditioned suites, 
each with a 1,000-sq. ft. living room fur- 
nished with bamboo trees and plate- 
glass picture windows and each with a 
private den to escape from tourists. 


Blood Act 


Some kind of good-works-and- 
ghastly-titles award should be presented 
to Senator Edward Kennedy for his bill 
recently passed by the Senate. He calls 
it the “National Heart, Blood Vessel, 
Lung, and Blood Act of 1972.” 
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THE WAR/COVER STORY 


The President Battles onThree Fronts 


LL along, President Nixon and his 

advisers knew that a crucial time 
of testing for the Administration's Viet 
Nam policy had to come. With geomet- 
ric inevitability, the descending curve 
that describes the withdrawal of U.S 
ground combat forces would have to in- 
tersect the curve that plots rising South 
Vietnamese responsibility for the war 
At that juncture, Hanoi would surely 
test the American resolve, Nixon's own 
commitment to his policy, and the stay- 
ing power of the South Vietnamese 
Four weeks ago, that testing point ar- 
rived with brutal bluntness when a care- 
fully orchestrated force of North Viet- 
namese soldiers, well backed by tanks, 
artillery, antiaircraft guns and supplies, 
burst across the DMZ and the Cambo- 
dian border into South Viet Nam. There 
had been nothing like it in the war, not 
even the Tet offensive of 1968 

Dramatic Answer. In response the 
President played his last card—but it 
was a powerful one. Early last week, 
for the first time in four years, Amer- 
ican bombs fell in the area of the North 
Vietnamese capital and the key port of 
Haiphong. The Administration assem- 
bled the strongest air and sea armada 
in Indochina since the war last peaked 
in 1968. More than 150 fresh planes 
were rushed to the theater from bases 
as far away as North Carolina; the 
B-52 fleet has been nearly doubled since 
the North Vietnamese offensive began. 
When Midway and Saratoga join the 
four aircraft carriers now on station off 
North Viet Nam, the U.S. and the South 
Vietnamese will have 150 ships and 
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over 1,000 aircraft, equipped with some 
of the most sophisticated weaponry in 
the history of warfare to use against a 
North Vietnamese force of 110,000 to 
130,000 men 

It was a dramatic answer to the en- 
emy, a riposte full of hazards for the 
President on three fronts. In Viet Nam, 
militarily, it was the first real test of 
the Nixon Doctrine that the U:S. will 
support its Asian allies if they provide 
most of the manpower for their own de- 
fense. Second, Nixon was vulnerable to 
a Soviet response that might end his 
cherished plan for a Moscow summit 
in May; the U.S.S.R. has provided the 
matériel for Hanoi’s offensive, and there 
were Russian ships in Haiphong har- 
bor during the American attack. And 
third, on the home front, Nixon risked 
alienating all over again the large num- 
bers of Americans who were baffled, 
vexed or outraged by his last dramatic 
initiative in behalf of Vietnamization 
—the incursion into Cambodia two 
years ago. Another Cambodia, another 
Kent State, and his re-election could be 
in doubt. 

The first seven days that followed 
Nixon's unleashing of the huge B-52s 
and the smaller, faster fighter-bombers 
provided no decisive answers for the 
President. Neither the Nixon Doctrine 
nor the South Vietnamese army has 
failed—yet. U.S. airpower has not 
turned back the North Vietnamese 
—yet. If it had prevented an almost cer- 
tain rout of ARVN, the issue on the bat- 
tlefields was still in doubt (see story on 
page 16). A 20,000-man ARVN force led 


by President Nguyen Van Thieu’s per- 
sonal elite guard, dispatched to relieve 
An Loc, abandoned the effort 15 miles 
short of its goal on Highway 13. Late 
last week, in an astonishing go-for- 
broke gamble, the last uncommitted 
North Vietnamese division began mov- 
ing south toward the DMZ to join two 
others battling for control of South Viet 
Nam’s two northernmost provinces 

Piercing Eyes. Within hours after 
the magnitude of the first North Viet- 
namese invasion thrusts became clear, 
Nixon began to search for the best re- 
sponse. Less than a week after the in- 
vasion began, he ordered the Washing- 
ton Special Action Group—representa- 
tives of the CIA and the State and 
Defense departments, chaired by Na- 
tional Security Adviser Henry Kissinger 
—to study the feasibility of bombing 
Hanoi and Haiphong and of a naval 
blockade of North Vietnamese ports 
The purely military answer was clear 
enough: both could be done, and both 
would be useful 

For the next week, Nixon mulled 
over the WSAG analysis. He kept his 
counsel, but he was visibly angry. “The 
President was showing the cold fury 
which only makes him more deter- 
mined,” said a top-level man at State 
“You could see the jaw harden, the eyes 
narrow and become more piercing.” 
Another senior official put it less ele- 
gantly. Said he: “You could tell the old 
man had made up his mind he won't 
be screwed.” 

There were repeated meetings with 
Kissinger, Secretaries William Rogers 
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of State and Melvin Laird of Defense, 
CIA Chief Richard Helms and Admiral 
Thomas Moorer, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs. Ex-Congressman Laird was con- 
cerned about the bombing for fear of 
political reaction at home; Rogers and 
Kissinger were scarcely more enthusi- 
astic, though evidently less concerned 
about what might happen politically. 
Finally the President made up his mind. 
Top-secret instructions were sent in 
code via satellite to the B-52 bases and 
to the Seventh Fleet. Next day he sent 
the order to raid Hanoi and Haiphong. 
Within a few hours, the B-52s lifted off 
the long runways and the Phantoms cat- 
apulted from carrier decks in the Ton- 
kin Gulf. 

Partly Political. Says a ranking Ad- 
ministration official: “It was not a por- 
tentous, cataclysmic one-shot decision 
We consider it a tactical decision.” The 
bombing, he adds, was “partly politi- 
cal, partly military”: “We are trying to 
compress the amount of time the North 
Vietnamese have to decide on whether 
the offensive is worth continuing and 
whether they have the means to con- 
tinue it.” The White House military ar- 
gument is that bombing supply depots 
and petroleum stores in northern North 
Viet Nam now will hurt the enemy in 
the front lines six to eight weeks hence. 
However, experts in South Viet Nam 
think that the North Vietnamese have 
enough supplies already in place to last 
out the year at least 

One senior official estimates that the 
Hanoi-Haiphong raids destroyed 30% 
of North Viet Nam’s fuel supplies, more 
vital to them than ever before in the 
war because of the mechanized nature 
of their new onslaughts. Beyond that 
purely military achievement, the Pres- 
ident had two other goals in mind; 

> He wants to reach a settlement 
with the Vietnamese before Election 
Day. The raids were designed to show 
Hanoi that Nixon is not powerless, 
though his options may be limited. For 
the moment, however, the Administra- 
tion refuses to treat with Hanoi's ne- 
gotiators in Paris until the offensive is 
called off. The North Vietnamese mis- 
sion at first demanded that the Amer- 
icans end the bombing and return to 
the conference table. The Americans re- 
fused. Under the supposed “under- 
standing” of 1968, U.S. bombing would 
stop if—among other things—North 
Viet Nam agreed not to violate the DMZ 
and not to infiltrate its forces into South 
Viet Nam. Hanoi’s chief negotiator, 
Xuan Thuy, released the North Viet- 
namese version of the talks that led up 
to the bombing halt. In effect, he said 
that there were no “understandings” 
and that the U.S. agreement to stop 
bombing was unconditional. But at the 
same time Hanoi made a concession: it 
was willing to resume the talks even 
while the bombing continued. The U.S. 
is not, until the offensive stops. 

> Nixon wants to go to Moscow in 
a position of strength. Nixon gambled 
that the Soviet Union would not call 
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off his summit visit, even if Russian 
ships were damaged in the Haiphong 
raid. The Russians want to counter the 
new U.S. rapprochement with China 
and to talk about so many things be- 
yond Viet Nam, he reasoned, that they 
would react to the bombings cautiously. 
He was right. The present Soviet leaders 
—Leonid Brezhnev, Aleksei Kosygin 
and Nikolai Podgorny—were in power 
in 1968, when the Russians insisted that 
there could be no summit meeting with 
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Lyndon Johnson until the U.S. stopped 
bombing the North. But so far the So- 
viet response has been mild. As the 
B-52s were bombing North Viet Nam, 
Brezhnev received, within hours of each 
other, U.S. Agriculture Secretary Earl 
Butz and Hanoi’s ambassador to Mos- 
cow. As Moscow factory workers were 
being marshaled for “Viet Nam, We 
Are With You” rallies, other workers 
were sent out on the Potemkin-village 
mission of cleaning up or tearing down 
eyesore buildings on Nixon's Moscow 
route. As the foreign ministry ground 
Out a protest against the damage it 
claimed had been done to Soviet ship- 
ping in Haiphong, a 24-man American 
party under Brigadier General Brent 
Scowcroft arrived to arrange logistics, 
security and press and communications 
facilities for the presidential visit. The 
US. replied to the Soviet note with a 
tough, unequivocal note. 

For reasons of its own, Peking also 
reacted with restraint to the news that 
Hanoi and Haiphong had been bombed. 
The North Vietnamese practically 
wrung a measured, pro forma statement 
out of Premier Chou En-lai, who noted 
simply that “escalation failed in the past 
and will continue to fail” because it 
makes “the entire Vietnamese people 
unite ever more closely in their fight.” 
The Chinese want nothing to interfere 
with the opening of relations with the 
U.S. A few days later, Chou was all gra- 
ciousness as he received the Senate's 
leaders, Democrat Mike Mansfield and 





Republican Hugh Scott, who are on a 
three-week tour of the People’s Re- 
public. The Chinese are unhappy with 
Hanoi for switching prematurely to a 
large-unit campaign against their ad- 
vice, instead of building up the Com- 
munist political infrastructure in South 
Viet Nam. The Sino-Soviet rivalry is 
also a factor in Peking’s tepid backing 
of Hanoi. North Viet Nam’s tanks, ar- 
tillery and antiaircraft weapons come 
from the Russians; if Hanoi wins its bat- 
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tles using them, it will be a blow to 
the Maoist doctrine of “people's war” 
and a boost for Soviet power in South- 
east Asia. Moscow could then point to 
Viet Nam as well as India’s victory in 
the Indo-Pakistani war to show that 
its friendship counts—and Peking’s 
does not. 

Thinner Reed. Even on Nixon's 
third front, at home, the bombing of 
Hanoi and Haiphong failed to ignite an- 
tiwar passions to the degree it would 
have in the past. To be sure, critics not- 
ed that bombing North Viet Nam has 
never persuaded Hanoi to bargain be- 
fore. Quite the contrary, Lyndon John- 
son got the North Vietnamese to Paris 
in 1968 only by stopping the bombing 
north of the 20th parallel—and he got 
them to start talking only by stopping 
the bombing sorties entirely. Before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Rogers and Laird insisted that the Com- 
mander in Chief's constitutional duty 
to protect American troops justified the 
bombing raids. Conceivably, that ratio- 
nale could cover tactical air-support 
missions in support of ARVN troops in 
South Viet Nam, where American forc- 
es remain, but it is a thinner reed to 
lean on to defend bombing the North 
Vietnamese capital and the country’s 
biggest port. 

Rogers put on an uncharacteristi- 
cally tough performance before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
easily matching wits with Democratic 
Chairman J. William Fulbright. That 
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the release of U.S. P.O.W.s, “within 
60 days of my inauguration.” Hubert 
Humphrey, his chief centrist rival, 
knows that he is tarred with having been 
Lyndon Johnson's Vice President, and 
having turned from hawk to dove. He 
told a hissing University of Pennsylva- 
nia audience last week: “I hope some 
of you will have the courage to change 
your mind when you find that what 
you've been doing isn’t the right thing.” 

But even Humphrey is a dove of 
long standing compared with several 
Democrats who announced their con- 
version last week after the Hanoi-Hai- 
phong raids. “I'm for gettin’ out,” 
George Wallace said last week, to the 
general astonishment. If the Commu- 
nists should wind up taking over in Sai- 
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was no accident. Nixon had told Rog- 
ers to take the offensive; Rogers spent 
the weekend with his top advisers, re- 
hearsing for the hearings. He ruled out 
no possible U.S. course except use of nu- 
clear weapons and commitment of U.S 
ground troops to the fighting. “We're 
not going to make any announcement 
about what we're not going to do,” he 
said. “We think there has been altogeth- 
er too much of that in this war.” Pre- 
dictably, Laird was more truculent, 
leaving open the chance that the U.S 
could mine Haiphong harbor or even 
blockade all of North Viet Nam's ports. 

Politically, the man who stands to 
gain the most if there is a reaction to 
Nixon's belligerence is Senator George 
McGovern of South Dakota (see story 
on page 19). His identification with the 
antiwar cause will doubtless help him 
in this week’s primaries in Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania. Senator Ed- 
mund Muskie of Maine pledged to stop 
the bombing of the North and withdraw 
all troops from Indochina, in return for 
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gon, “it will be tough,” Wallace added 
“But I want us out.” On Capitol Hill, 
Speaker Carl Albert of Oklahoma, 
abandoning his usual caution, voted 
with the House Democrats who en- 
dorsed, 144 to 58, by far the most strin- 
gent antiwar resolution ever to get any- 
where on that side of the Capitol. (The 
House has always been more hawkish 
than the Senate.) Even Ways and Means 
Chairman Wilbur Mills of Arkansas, 
long a tacit Administration backer on 
Viet Nam, proclaimed: “It’s high time 
we got out of there.” 

Around the U.S., particularly in 
the Northeast, students demonstrated 
against the bombing with varying de- 
grees of fervor. At Harvard, 150 dem- 
Onstrators once more ransacked the 
Center for International Affairs, after 
a march from downtown Boston. After 
a bitter meeting of the university sen- 
ate, Columbia joined 100 other colleges 
in a one-day closedown last week. At 
the University of Maryland, Governor 
Marvin Mandel called out the National 


Guard to enforce a curfew after stu- 
dents repeatedly blocked U.S. 1. Last 
weekend in New York, 50,000 march- 
ers—some from as far away as Nebras- 
ka—demonstrated in the rain against 
the bombing. Much of the protest was 
genial, even languid, but there were in- 
cidents of violence. In Palo Alto, Calif., 
hard by Stanford University, police 
made 210 arrests after some rock 
throwing along El Camino Real, a ma- 
jor highway. In Detroit, 15 out of some 
250 sit-in demonstrators were arrested 
at the Federal Building. The drawdown 
of U.S. forces has made the war a less 
personal issue to many collegians, and 
many 18- to 2l-year-olds may be sav- 
ing their spleen for the November pres- 
idential election, the first in which they 
may vote; if the war continues to be in 
the news, their supposed apathy may 
prove to have been overestimated. 

Terrible Toll. The President seems 
willing to accept the political risks of 
bombing. A high Administration off- 
cial quoted him as saying: “By doing 
what I must do, even if it means the elec- 
tion of someone else, | will at least give 
him a chance to have a viable, credible 
foreign policy.” In fact, despite the an- 
guished complaints that he is prolong- 
ing the war and adding to its terrible 
toll in lives over the years, his tough 
line may well be profitable at the polls 
A talented opinion sampler who has the 
White House as a client. Albert Sind- 
linger of Swarthmore, Pa., reports a big 
upswing in support of Nixon's Viet 
Nam policies since the North Vietnam- 
ese invasion, continuing into last week 
after the Hanoi-Haiphong bombings 
He put Nixon’s current popularity at 
48.5% of the voters by his measuring, 
the highest any President has reached 
since Eisenhower's record after two 
months in office 

Nixon believes that everything rides 
on his Viet Nam gamble—his global 
policies, his re-election, perhaps his 
place in history, and he means to press 
ahead. U.S. troop levels will be down 
to 69,000 at the beginning of May, and 
he huddled with Kissinger at Camp Da- 
vid last weekend to work out the next 
withdrawal announcement. Intelligence 
experts in Washington think that the vi- 
tal element in the North Vietnamese of- 
fensive is the psychological impact on 
the South Vietnamese—and on the U.S 
electorate, as at the time of Tet in 1968 
The experts predict much more heavy 
fighting and scattered Communist ad- 
vances, successful at least for long 
enough to hold a village or a town for 
a day or so. But they believe that the 
North Vietnamese momentum has been 
blunted by the heavy bombing. and by 
ARVN. Still, ARVN is spread thinly, 
vulnerable to a dramatic breakthrough 
by the enemy. Both sides have more to 
gain, and to lose, than at any time since 
American combat troops were rushed 
in to save Saigon from collapse in 1965 
This time, for the U.S., the counterpres- 
sure must be applied from the sea and, 
above all, the air 
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The Harrowing War in the Air 


T was slightly before 2 a.m. of what 

was to be the first warm and sunny 
Sunday of the year in North Viet Nam 
Suddenly, inside the big Soviet-built 
area surveillance radar stations near 
Haiphong and Hanoi, the radarscopes 
exploded into life with the blips of ap- 
proaching aircraft—more than the tech- 
nicians had seen at any one time in 
years. After a moment, the images 
smeared and the blips disappeared, as 
if overtaken by some evil magic. The 
radarscopes filled with impenetrable 
“snow” —or simply went dark. 

As US. intelligence experts later re- 
constructed what had probably hap- 
pened, the Communists worked furious- 
ly to switch their jammed equipment 
to alternate frequencies and different 
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antenna systems, but with no success 
Even so, they knew what the electronic 
symptoms meant: for the first time in 
the war, the U.S. was sending its eight- 
jet B-52s to bomb targets in North Viet 
Nam’s Red River heartland. 

The tip-off was the havoc created by 
the electronic “pilot fish” that, as the 
North Vietnamese know by now, often 
precede the B-52s: EB-66 Destroyers 
and EA-6B Intruders, whose bulges, 
pods and blisters house those gadgets 
designed to confuse ground radar, as 
well as needle-nosed F-105 “wild wea- 
sels,” whose special radiation-seeking 
missiles lock onto and streak toward ac- 
tive enemy radar installations. Then, 
after the pilot fish, came the sharks: 17 
B-52s. The B-52s dropped their 30-ton 
bomb loads into the darkness over Hai- 
phong from 30,000 feet. The explosions 
destroyed a petroleum tank farm near 
the Haiphong harbor quay, provoking a 
fireball so large that it was seen from the 
bridge of the aircraft carrier Kitty 
Hawk 110 miles out at sea in the Gulf 
of Tonkin 

Vapor Trails. In the North Viet- 
namese capital, 60 miles inland, loud- 
speakers urgently awakened the sleep- 
ing city: “Comrades, attention! The 
enemy is near Hanoi.” At 9:30 a.m., the 
second wave of the U.S. air assault ap- 
peared. This time the raiders were 32 
Air Force F-4 Phantoms, far nimbler 
than the high- and blind-flying B-52s; 
for nearly half an hour they bombed 
and strafed warehouses and petroleum 
storage areas on the outskirts. 

By mid-morning, panic was wide- 
spread. In Haiphong, all but soldiers 
and militia were ordered to evacuate; 
French Journalist Joel Henri saw 
“streams of children, old people and 
women walking along, carrying their 
belongings on bicycles.” At 2:30 Sun- 
day afternoon, the sirens wailed again 
in Haiphong. For more than an hour, 
40 Navy jets from carriers wheeled 
around the city, pummeling warehous- 
es, a huge truck park and nearby Kien 
An Airfield, where three MIG-17 fight- 
ers were destroyed on the ground. By 
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the time the third attack had ended, the 
sky over Haiphong was streaked by the 
vapor trails of SAM missiles. 

In all, the North Vietnamese gun- 
ners fired an astonishing 242 missiles 
at the American warplanes. Although 
the enemy claimed that 15 planes, in- 
cluding one B-52, had been shot down, 
the U.S. command said that, thanks 
largely to the new sophistication of U.S. 
electronic wizardry, the Communists 
had managed to score only two hits. One 
Navy flyer was rescued after he ditched 
his crippled A-7 Corsair II at sea: two 
crewmen of an Air Force F-105 “wild 
weasel” downed by a SAM were miss- 
ing. Only four of the 88 MIG-21s known 
to be based in the Hanoi-Haiphong area 
rose to meet the invading U:S. planes: 
three were shot down. 

The planes and flyers that struck 
Haiphong and Hanoi early last week 
were merely a part—albeit an awesome- 
ly effective part—of the most powerful 
air force assembled in Indochina, not 
leastly because of its ingenious use of 
electronic and computer technology. 
The constant refinement and develop- 
ment of techniques is a military neces- 
sity for the US. if it intends to main- 
tain its control of the skies over Viet 
Nam. For Nixon’s air armada must deal 
with an opponent whose borders bris- 
tle with advanced Soviet missiles and 
antiaircraft artillery that have increased 
dramatically in quantity and sophisti- 
cation. Still, the renewed air war prom- 
ises to take a considerable toll. No B-52s 
have been lost since the Communist of- 
fensive began four weeks ago, but 16 
smaller attack planes have been shot 
down, along with 21 helicopters. The 
human toll: 21 flyers killed, eight 
wounded, 35 missing. 

Dramatic Step-up. The rapid air 
buildup continues. Within the past three 
weeks, more than 150 warplanes—F-4 
Phantoms, all-weather F-105s, stubby 
EB-66s, B-52s—have been flown to the 
theater from Japan. the Philippines and 
even the U.S. The most dramatic step- 
up has been in the number of B-52s, in- 
creased from 83 to 139 airplanes, based 
in Thailand and on Guam. Within 13! 
hours after they received their orders 
at California’s Beale AFB, two B-52 
squadrons were settled in at Guam's 
Andersen, ready to operate over North 
Viet Nam (see box, page 15) 

When the Midway and the Sarato- 
ga join the four aircraft carriers (Coral 
Sea, Hancock, Kitty Hawk, Constella- 
tion) currently on station in the Gulf 
of Tonkin, the number of U.S. combat 
planes in the Indochina area will climb 
past 850, up from only 400 last month 
Counting the tough little South Viet- 
namese air force, with its A-1 Skyraid- 
ers and A-37 and F-5 jets, Washington 
and Saigon have more than 1,000 com- 
bat aircraft available. 

The air war has not only been 
stepped up; it has been re-American- 
ized. During the long relative lull in the 
fighting, Saigon’s own air force had tak- 
en over 90% of the combat flying with- 
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in South Viet Nam, while U.S. airpow- 
er focused on massive bombing of the 
infiltration routes in Laos and Cambo- 
dia. The Communist offensive changed 
all that. Within South Viet Nam, U.S. 
pilots have been flying a punishing 500 
sorties a day, up from only 20 a day be- 
fore the offensive (a sortie is one flight 
by one aircraft), For the pilots, attack- 
ing North Vietnamese tanks or defend- 
ing beleaguered South Vietnamese 
troops has been a welcome change. 
“We'd all rather bomb targets we can 
see,” says Captain Rick Elder, 27, an 
A-37 pilot based at Bien Hoa, north of 


From Guam, TIME’s Tokyo Bureau 
Chief Herman Nickel reports on one 
B-52’s mission over North Viet Nam: 


NLIKE the bombers of more glam- 

orous wars, this one wore no buxom 
bathing beauty on her fuselage. Nor was 
a girl’s name painted on her nose. In ac- 
cord with Strategic Air Command prac- 
tice, only a number—6623—stenciled 
in yellow on her four-story-high black 
tail distinguished her from the 85 other 
B-52s of SAC’s 43rd Strategic Air Wing 
that lined the tarmac at Andersen Air 
Force Base on Guam. 

In the 16 hours or so since she had 
returned from her last mission, 6623 
had been refueled and her bomb bay re- 
armed with 42 stubby 750-lb. bombs. 
In addition, 24 thin, cigar-shaped 500- 
Ib. bombs had been attached in clusters 
to her long, swept-back wings (total 
span: 185 ft.). At 10:30 p.m., as low- 
hanging clouds raced past a sickle 
moon, a beat-up bus unloaded 6623's 
six-man crew for the night. The aircraft 
commander, Captain Ed Petersen, a 27- 
year-old graduate of the Air Force 
Academy, walked around the big plane, 
flashlight in hand, with the sergeant who 
was in charge of the ground crew. Pe- 
tersen spotted a suspicious puddle of liq- 
uid beneath the plane. 

“I drank it. It's water,” reported the 
crew chief. 

. 

Reassured, Petersen climbed the 
narrow steps up to the flight deck, where 
his co-pilot, First Lieut. Joseph Czar- 
kovski, had already started the preflight 
checkout of the plane's complex sys- 
tems. Unlike air crews in World War II 
or Korea, who got to know all the foi- 
bles of their particular aircraft, Peter- 
sen and his men are not assigned to one 
plane. It was their first flight in 6623, 
and they might never fly her again. The 
crew had been together only since mid- 
January, and Petersen was substituted 
at the last moment for the regular air- 
craft commander, who had developed 
back trouble. But no sweat, as the SAC 
men say. Each member of a B-52 crew 
is a professional, and that counts far 
more than sentimental attachments. 
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To a Darkling Target Aboard a B-52 


Saigon. “It’s a little bit more rewarding 
when you know the ordnance isn’t just 
burning down rubber trees.” 

There are several ironies in the war. 
One is that the skillful, reckless Can- 
yonesque veterans of the South Viet- 
namese air force are probably closer to 
the conventional American image of 
what fighter pilots are like than their 
American counterparts. Many VNAF pi- 
lots have flown more than 3,000 com- 
bat missions. Currently, the Thieu re- 
gime is mounting a morale-stiffening 
campaign around Captain Tran The 
Vinh, a Vietnamese ace who was cred- 


Precisely on schedule at | 1:23, Pe- 
tersen started the B-52's eight engines, 
and 6623 taxied to her place as the third 
plane in a three-bomber flight. It took 
45 agonizingly long seconds to lift her 
500,000 Ibs. into the air. “I'm scared 
every time we get one of these machines 
off the ground,” said Czarkovski, with 
cheerful candor. The three B-52Ds 
climbed slowly to approximately 30,- 
000 feet and set a course for North Viet 
Nam, 2,600 miles west. They flew strung 
out in a loose formation about two miles 
apart, to later confuse North Viet 
Nam’s Soviet-supplied radar. 


Not far from the Asian mainland, 
6623 made a rendezvous with a KC- 
135 tanker, which topped up her tanks 
for the run over Viet Nam and back. A 
short time later, Captain Larry Under- 
wood, 27, the electronics warfare offi- 
cer, detected the first traces of enemy 
radar bouncing off 6623. Seated at a 
console behind the flight deck, Under- 
wood began employing a number of 
top-secret jamming devices to conceal 
6623 within its own protective bubble 
of electronic countermeasures. As the 
B-52 came within range of surface-to- 
air missiles, Underwood employed 
other devices that blocked the missile 
radar from locking on to the big plane. 
Meanwhile Captain Petersen started to 
put the plane through turns to make 
6623 a more elusive target. 

As they wove toward “the heavily 
defended area”—an Air Force euphe- 
mism that usually means North Viet 
Nam—the crew, who at night never see 
the land below them, knew almost noth- 
ing about their target. It had been 
picked by others and would remain al- 
most completely anonymous. The tar- 
get was given only as a set of coordi- 
nates On a map. As the bisecting point 
of those coordinates drew near, Major 
Harold Clayton, 39, the radar naviga- 
tion officer (the new term for bombar- 
dier), directed the final approach. 

The release of the bombs, all 43,500 
Ibs. of them, was oddly anticlimactic. 
There was no sudden lurch upward, 
hardly even a gentle shudder. Captain 
Petersen turned the plane eastward to- 
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ited with knocking out 21 North Viet- 
namese tanks before he died two weeks 
ago, at the age of 25, in the crash of his 
shell-torn Skyraider. Posters of Vinh, 
making a jaunty thumbs-up sign, ap- 
peared all over Saigon last week. 

Vinh’s American counterparts are 
cool, detached professionals, by and 
large emotionally uninvolved with the 
war. Last week Major Douglas Stock- 
ton, an A-37 pilot from Arlington, 
Texas, explained to TIME Correspon- 
dent David DeVoss that he did not real- 
ly have anything against the North Viet- 
“IT just like to fly in combat 


namese. 





ward Guam. The run over North Viet 
Nam had taken only ten minutes. So 
far as the electronics warfare officer 
could tell, no one had fired at 6623. “It’s 
odd,” he said, “but they don’t take ev- 
ery target that comes their way.” 

On the return homeward leg, Peter- 
sen warmed up a TV-style steak din- 
ner. Other crew members, by choice, 
munched on sandwiches. Then, while 
Petersen and Captain Kenneth Temple, 
29, the navigator, flew into the morn- 
ing sun, the others slept intermittently. 
Staff Sergeant Gerald Clemens, 26, who 
is isolated from the rest of the crew in 
the tail-gunner compartment, about 150 
feet away from the flight deck, also got 
permission to doze. 

Guam emerged like a green emer- 
ald in the blue Pacific, and Petersen 
brought 6623 in for a perfect landing: 
a yellow chute billowing from the tail 
aided the plane’s brakes. Slowly 6623 
rolled to the assigned parking spot, and 
the first of six stiff-legged, unshaven and 
slightly grubby men stepped to the 
ground. To the minute, the mission had 
lasted twelve hours. 
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GUIDED-MISSILE CRUISER U.S.S. “OKLAHOMA CITY” FIRING INTO NORTH VIET NAM 
The U.S. had the power to widen the war but not to win it. 


situations,” he said, “Last week I had 
just completed a pass at An Loc when 
an NVA soldier comes on my radio as 
clear as could be. “Go away from Viet 
Nam, American G.L., the voice said. 
‘The people do not want you.’ I wish 
he would have talked a little bit longer 
so I could have got a fix on him. It would 
have given me a great deal of pleasure 
to drop a 500-pounder on his head.” 

Automated War. Three years ago 
General William C. Westmoreland, 
then commander of U:S. forces in Viet 
Nam, forecast a future of automated 
wars “featuring almost instantaneous 
application of lethal firepower.” Much 
of the air war is now automated and in- 
stantaneous. B-52s move in an electron- 
ic “bubble” generated by Rivet Ace, a 
highly classified system designed to 
snarl the latest model enemy missile ra- 
dars. Fighters flying as low as 200 feet 
can be programmed to jerk into a sud- 
den, evasive barrel roll the moment they 
are picked up by SAM radar. Over en- 
emy infiltration routes, AC- 130 Spectre 
gunships lay down a barrage of fire 
when the presence of troops is revealed 
by tiny air-dropped sensors no larger 
than a twig, including magnetic metal 
detectors and “people sniffers” that re- 
spond electronically to the smell of am- 
monia in urine. 

The new devices are not 100% fool- 
proof. Enemy troops often foil the peo- 
ple sniffers by hanging buckets of urine 
in the trees. Even the “wild weasels,” 
which were designed to counteract So- 
viet-built, SAMs, occasionally run 
amuck. During the Haiphong raid, an 
anti-radar missile that was intended to 
strike a Communist antenna acciden- 
tally homed in on the guided missile 
frigate Worden. The ship was so heav- 
ily damaged that it had to be towed to 
the Philippines for repairs. 

Can airpower save Saigon’s army 
from disaster on the ground? U.S. mil- 
itary advisers in Saigon insist that it has 
already done so. Without lavish air sup- 
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port, they say, the embattled cities of 
An Loc and Quang Tri might have fall- 
en to the Communists long ago. In fact, 
the Americans believe that the North 
Vietnamese blundered by underesti- 
mating the amount of airpower that the 
US. could and would bring to bear on 
the offensive. 

On the other hand, it is conceivable 
that both the Americans and South 
Vietnamese are inclined to rely a bit too 
much on airpower. “This attitude pre- 
vails in every corner of the battlefield,” 
reports TIME’s Stanley Cloud. “ “Don’t 
worry,” commanders and G.Is alike 
keep saying, ‘if things get too bad, we'll 
just bomb the hell out of them.” But 
over the years it has not always worked, 
and it still may not. The inability of the 
South Vietnamese army to make head- 
way against the Communist invaders on 
the ground seems to illustrate another 
saying heard often in Saigon: “Airpow- 
er can keep you from losing ground, but 
itcan’t get any back for you.” 

Indefinite Presence. When can the 
South Vietnamese take over their own 
air war? After the training and equip- 
ping of the Vietnamese air force is com- 
plete late in 1974, Saigon will have the 
world’s seventh largest air force, with 
1,300 planes. But even then it will not 
be self-sufficient. Partly because Wash- 
ington does not want Saigon to have an 
air force advanced enough to tempt it 
into unwise adventures, VNAF will not 
be given the long-range planes that 
would enable it to keep pressure up on 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail or hold Hanoi’s 
supersonic MIGs at bay 

Unless a negotiated peace is ar- 
ranged, the prospect is for an indefinite 
US. air presence in Indochina, involv- 
ing as many as 30,000 men and costing 
up to $1 billion a year (current annual 
cost of the war: $6 billion). The irony 
is that the U'S., having extricated itself 
from a protracted ground war in Asia, 
may find itself committed to a less cost- 
ly but no less enduring war in the air 
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The Fierce War on 


EYOND the obvious political goals, 

the massive North Vietnamese 
ground offensive was designed to test 
the will of the Army of the Republic of 
Viet Nam—to bloody and punish it, to 
destroy it if possible. Last week both ar- 
mies had certainly been bloodied, in a 
war of attrition that raised casualties 
to the highest levels in months. By con- 
servative estimate, 10,000 South Viet- 
namese were killed or missing during 
three weeks of fighting; American loss- 
es were 28 killed and 108 wounded. De- 
spite the fearsome losses inflicted by 
US. and Vietnamese air strikes, the es- 
timated | 10,000 to 130,000 NVA troops 
in the South kept the initiative, even 
though they had yet to capture one ma- 
jor city. But they had also taken con- 
trol of chunks of territory, and the 492,- 
000-man South Vietnamese army was 
overextended as it sought to protect the 
widely scattered fronts. 

Many ARVN units fought well—no- 
tably the Rangers and Marines, and 
sometimes even units of the often-ma- 
ligned Regional and Popular forces. But 
the South Vietnamese had yet to mount 
an effective counteroffensive anywhere. 
The primary reason was the excessive 
caution of ARVN generals, who appar- 
ently preferred to let airpower do the 
job rather than risk their troops, even 
when risks were mandatory 

Nowhere was the South Vietnamese 
failure more evident—or more costly in 
military and civilian lives—than in the 
siege of An Loc, a provincial capital of 
approximately 17,000 people 60 miles 
north of Saigon. Its population had been 
swollen by 6,000 men of the battered 
South Vietnamese Sth Division and 
some 2,000 refugees who had fled south 
after the fall of the district town of Loc 
Ninh three weeks ago. North Vietnam- 
ese troops threw a cordon around 
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The Ground 


An Loc. South Viet Nam’s President 
Nguyen Van Thieu ordered the city 
held “at all costs” and sent a crack ar- 
mored column of 20,000 men north- 
ward to relieve it. Fearful that the col- 
umn might be trapped and cut off from 
the rear, the area commander, General 
Nguyen Van Minh, halted the majority 
of his troops 15 miles from An Loc. 

By decreeing that An Loc be held, 
President Thieu had inadvertently giv- 
en it a symbolic importance far beyond 
its actual strategic value. It bestrides the 
highway to Saigon, but the city itself is 
of little military worth. After a two- 
week siege, An Loc was a shattered city 
of rotting corpses and walking wound- 
ed. From tree-covered cliffs and rubber 
plantations overlooking the town, 
North Vietnamese gunners poured in 
round after round of artillery, mortar, 
rocket and tank fire. Several shells land- 
ed on the overcrowded hospital, locat- 
ed near the South Vietnamese army 
headquarters. “The wounded were ev- 
erywhere,” said South Vietnamese Cap- 
tain Le Van Tam, one of the fortunate 
ones to be evacuated. “Children, preg- 
nant women bleeding, the old. They 
were dying and no one was able to help 
them. There were just too many.” 

Another 1,000 refugees crowded 
into the town’s Catholic church, where 
they had little food and water and were 
under constant bombardment. The 
city’s defenders buried in a mass grave 
350 soldiers who had been killed dur- 
ing the siege. “During the first week we 
just stacked up the bodies, 60 or 70 to 
a pile,” said a U.S. adviser who had heli- 
coptered in and out of town. “But even- 
tually the smell just got too bad.” 

Holed Up. The North Vietnamese, 
meanwhile, had penetrated the north 
side of An Loc, where most of the ci- 
vilian population lived, and holed up 
there against daily aerial bombardment 
that marked the town’s location with a 
continuous pillar of smoke. The defend- 
ers, lacking supplies, could do little to 
drive them out. At one point a besieged 
ARVN fire base was down to twelve 
105-mm. howitzer rounds. Vietnamese 
air force helicopter pilots, fearing anti- 
aircraft fire, declined to go in with more. 
Finally, U.S. Chinooks dropped the 
needed ammunition and food. 

Meanwhile, the column sent to re- 
lieve An Loc remained stuck on High- 
way 13. The reason: the terrain was 
open and flat, ideal for bombing ene- 
my troops and for taking up a defen- 
sive position should the North Vietnam- 
ese choose to attack. The NVA declined 
the bait, and only harassed the column 
while the troops’ morale and supplies 
dwindled. Minh, who has built up a rep- 
utation as the most successful of Sai- 
gon’s generals at avoiding a set battle, 
kept insisting that he was on the verge 
of “a great victory.” His apparent rea- 
soning: since An Loc had not yet fall- 
en, “our reinforcements saved the city.” 
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“If the U.S. had been running this 
operation, the whole province would 
have been secure a week ago,” fumed 
one American adviser. “Minh is the 
most insecure man I've ever seen.” Time 
and again, U.S. and South Vietnamese 
fighter-bombers cleared an area in prep- 
aration for a South Vietnamese advance 
that never came. That left the choice 
to the North Vietnamese. As long as 
Minh refused to move, they could leave 
a small force behind to keep the An 
Loc relief column pinned down and slip 
southwest for an attack on the provin- 
cial capital of Tay Ninh—to which el- 
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ements of the ARVN 25th Division re- 
portedly repaired last week in a “tactical 
retreat” from their position four miles 
away, even though they had not been at- 
tacked. US. intelligence estimated that 
five North Vietnamese regiments in the 
area had not yet surfaced—and could 
attack at any time in any of the three 
provinces north and west of Saigon, or 
even hit the capital itself. 

At week’s end Communist forces 
were only about 40 miles from the cap- 
ital, although on a different front. About 
75 miles southwest of An Loc, North 
Vietnamese surrounded the Cambodian 
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town of Svay Rieng, astride Highway 
1, which links Phnom Penh to the South 
Vietnamese capital. The move could be 
a diversion, or an effort to open a new in- 
filtration route into South Viet Nam 
—or a bid to mousetrap the South Viet- 
namese into another An Loc. 

While most of the action last week 
centered on Military Region III around 
the capital, the North Vietnamese made 
smaller and more cautious attacks else- 
where for smaller gains. Items: 

> In Military Region I (the north), 
NVA troops and artillery were once 
more moving toward Quang Tri city, 
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raising fears of an attack on that vul- 
nerable provincial capital. Several vil- 
lages in the Southern provinces of the 
region were reported burned. South 
Vietnamese troops opened a road from 
Hué to besieged fire base Bastogne, 
which last week withstood a North Viet- 
namese tear-gas attack. 

>In MLR. II (the center), South 
Vietnamese troops gave up the district 
town of Hoai An and the An Lao val- 
ley. In the Central Highlands, the equiv- 
alent of three North Vietnamese divi- 
sions harassed South Vietnamese forces 
and laid siege to seven fire bases west 
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of the provincial capital of Kontum. 
Other North Vietnamese cut the main 
supply route, Highway 19, between 
Pleiku and the coastal town of Qui 
Nhon, and inflicted heavy losses on a 
South Korean division that tried to re- 
open the road. But the North Vietnam- 
ese were also suffering heavily in this 
section from American bombings; B-52 
raids inflicted enormous casualties on 
the NVA 28th regiment. 

> In M.R. IV (the Mekong Delta), 
Viet Cong guerrillas rocketed the pro- 
vincial capitals of My Tho and Can Tho, 
and attacked a number of government 
outposts near the southern tip of the 
country. But activity was too limited to 
be considered a new front. Bus drivers 
traveling the Mekong Delta on their 
way to Saigon were told by local Viet 
Cong that the roads were still safe. 

Largely overlooked in the fighting 
was the fact that the North Vietnamese 
were gaining considerable political 
ground in the countryside as well. Cad- 
res moving in behind the troops can 
blend in with the population in the hope 
of establishing themselves more or less 
permanently in South Viet Nam—and 
cause the government serious problems 
for years, even if the invading army is 
pushed back. There was evidence last 
week of such infiltration around Saigon, 
Kontum and Hué. In one village south 


of An Loc, Communists distributed 
leaflets, then bought a fat pig and treat- 
ed the entire village to a “Liberation 
Day” feast. Next morning, after the 
Communists left, someone reported 
their presence in the village, which 
shortly afterward was bombed, as the 
Communists probably expected. They 
thus converted one village to their side. 

While the ground war was a strict- 
ly Vietnamese affair, U.S. and North 
Vietnamese forces traded shot and shell 
on another front—the sea. Since the in- 
vasion began, a flotilla of more than a 
score of U.S. destroyers and guided-mis- 
sile frigates and cruisers had been shell- 
ing North Vietnamese positions north 
and south of the DMZ. Then, last week, 
the North Vietnamese responded. At 
least three enemy MIGs swept over the 
destroyer U.S.S. Higbee. During two 
passes, they landed a bomb square atop 
the ship’s magazine, causing an explo- 
sion that blew out a portion of the su- 
perstructure. One MIG was shot down, 
but four sailors were wounded and the 
Higbee was forced to withdraw to Da- 
nang for repairs. 

It was the first time that North Viet- 
namese MIGs had attacked American 
warships—and the first time since 1964 
that the U.S. Seventh Fleet had been 
challenged in any way in the Gulf of 
Tonkin. North Vietnamese shore bat- 


"The Futility. . . the Unspeakable Inhumanity” 


In a reflective moment in a hectic 
week, TIME’s Saigon Bureau Chief 
Stanley Cloud filed this personal assess- 
ment of the war: 


OLSTOY noted that war is a pro- 
foundly unmanageable human enter- 
prise. Generals, journalists and politi- 
cians continue to assume it is a science, 
a matter of vectors and the measure- 
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ment of force. The irrational must be 
made rational before men can feel 
themselves in control of events. Perhaps 
that is also why war is so often por- 
trayed as a game or sporting event, the 
battlefield as an extension of the play- 
ing fields of Eton. Nixon the poker play- 
er is seen raising the stakes; General 
Vo Nguyen Giap, the Communists’ su- 
perquarterback, is seen fading back for 
a last-second touchdown pass. 

One suspects, however, that Tolstoy 
was right. War is irrational, and it is 
this aspect of the war that is so often 
lacking in the accounts written from 
and about the battlefields. Viet Nam has 
been at blazing war for 27 years. There 
is hardly a person anywhere in Indo- 
china who has not been touched direct- 
ly, in one way or another, by the fight- 
ing. Mothers have lost sons and 
daughters. Sons have lost fathers and 
mothers. Farms, homes, towns, cities 
have been destroyed. The draft touch- 
es every young man between 18 and 35 
—except those who can bribe their way 
out. And the war, of course, touches ev- 
eryone in subtle ways that erode the 
soul. Wives have lost husbands, broth- 
ers have lost brothers, lovers have lost 
lovers. 

Yet it does not end, and does not 
even show signs of ending. A map of 
Indochina in 1954, with shaded areas 
marking Communist control, is so re- 
markably similar to a map of Indo- 


teries managed to hit the guided-mis- 
sile destroyer U.S.S. Buchanan, killing 
one crew member and wounding sev- 
en. In the heaviest sea action of the 
week, U.S. ships on two occasions spot- 
ted on radar a number of North Viet- 
namese patrol boats moving toward 
them at high speed. The Navy opened 
fire, sinking three and possibly four of 
the vessels, and damaging two more. 

No Strength. Convinced that the 
ceaseless air strikes had cut into the 
NVA's ability to attack at will, senior 
American officials in Saigon last week 
remained cautiously optimistic that the 
South would turn the tide and prevent 
the North Vietnamese from taking any 
major cities. The Communists “just do 
not have the strength,” said one US. 
diplomat. Perhaps not, but U.S. observ- 
ers in the vicinity of An Loc were some- 
what less sanguine. “If An Loc goes,” 
says Colonel J. Ross Franklin, senior ad- 
viser to the ARVN 2 Ist Division, “we lose 
a provincial capital, a division and a bat- 
tle that has received a lot of publicity.” 
Could An Loc become another Dien 
Bien Phu? “Anything is possible,” an- 
swered the colonel. The difference was 
that An Loc was an entirely Vietnamese 
battle. The U.S. had the power to widen 
the war, but by withdrawal and Viet- 
namization it no longer had the power 
to win it for the South Vietnamese. 


china today that one is overwhelmed 
by the futility of it, the unspeakable in- 
humanity of it on both sides—or rath- 
er on all sides, since so many different 
factions and forces are at work here. 
North Viet Nam will not give up, Nix- 
on will not give up, Thieu will not 
give up, the Russians will not give up. 
Everyone presses on—even the pitiable 
people of Viet Nam, except, of course, 
those whose twisted, bloated, blown 
bodies litter the roads and fields, the 
stench of their death carried on the 
wind. 

Such tragedy is part of all wars, of 
course. But this conflict has lasted so 
long and Viet Nam is, after all, such a 
tiny place, such an insignificant place 
in any grand scale of things. Its people 
do not understand what they have done 
to deserve their fate, but they assume 
that it must have been something truly 
despicable—perhaps their ancestors’ 
brutal subjugation long ago of the King- 
dom of the Chams. 

The Vietnamese are Asians, and 
they accept their fate. They go off to 
war and they fight, often bravely, al- 
ways unquestioningly. But Westerners 
are wrong if they think that the South 
Vietnamese (one doesn’t know much 
about their relatives in the North) want 
the war to continue or that they care 
much about the issues that get so much 
attention in the West. They want the 
war to end—now. They think it would 
if the powers, great and small, who keep 
pushing them into it, would at long, long 
last just let them be. 
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POLITICS 
The Durable Issue 


He was a one-issue man, some once 
said, and his candidacy would fade the 
moment President Nixon carried out his 
1968 campaign pledge to end USS. in- 
volvement in the nation’s longest war. 
But as U.S. bombs smashed into targets 
near Haiphong and Hanoi and Commu- 
nist MIGs attacked American warships, 
Viet Nam was still very much alive as a 
national issue—and so were the presi- 
dential nomination hopes of South Da- 
kota Senator George McGovern. 

The one-issue label had never been 
quite accurate; he has long been far 
more than that. Indeed his position pa- 
pers on tax reform and defense spend- 
ing are the most carefully reasoned and 
detailed of any candidate. But McGov- 
ern’s early (1963) and persistent all-out 
opposition to the U.S. role in Viet Nam 
gave him far more punch last week than 
the other Democratic contenders 
—nearly all of whom sharply assailed 
Nixon's re-escalation of the air war 
Campaigning hard in Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania, McGovern drew re- 
peated ovations as he branded the Ad- 
ministration’s new bombings “tragic 
and sickening events.” 

It was also once said that McGov- 
ern was too colorless a man to enlist 
the grass roots support necessary to 
make him a force at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. But last week Mc- 
Govern continued to show surprising 
organizational strength as his enthusi- 
astic, and mainly youthful, supporters 
dominated enough party caucuses in 
Idaho to win 45% of the district 
delegates, who will select the state's 
delegation to the National convention 
Edmund Muskie got only 17.8% and 
Hubert Humphrey 5%. McGovern did 
almost as well in similar caucuses in 
Vermont, neighboring Muskie’s Maine 
He appeared to have won about 400 dis- 
trict delegates against nearly 250 for 
Muskie and only eight for Humphrey 
The showing was all the more impres- 
sive because in both states top party 
leaders supported Muskie 
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GORMAN, CADDELL & PORTER IN THEIR OFFICE OFF HARVARD SQUARE 


Advice from Harvard 


George McGovern's initial cam- 
paign plans did not include Ohio. The 
Buckeye state, whose primary is May 
2, seemed owned by Edmund Muskie 
But last week McGovern announced 
that he would spend a full week in Ohio 
hoping to reap a rich harvest among 
the state’s 153 convention votes. The ad- 
vice that he assuredly could came from 
three seniors at Harvard University 

They are Pat Caddell, John Gorman 
and Dan Porter, all 21, collectively 
known as Cambridge Survey Research 
Inc., McGovern’'s sole source of poll- 
ing information for his race to Miami 
Beach and the youngest—and just pos- 
sibly the hottest—psephologists in the 
employ of any candidate in the field 
They started working in the campaign 
in October 1971, on the recommenda- 
tion of McGovern’s Florida campaign 
manager. Their voter interviewing was 
a major factor in McGovern’'s decision 
to move away from a one-issue Viet 
Nam stance and to begin working the 
rich vein of voter discontent over in- 
flation and taxes. They also warned him 
early that the electorate preferred 
straight talk to rhetoric this year and 
was fed up with slick media campaigns 
That advice, which happily coincided 
both with McGovern’'s personality and 
his pocketbook, has paid off handsome- 
ly so far 

Cambridge Survey was the brain- 
child of modish Caddell, a bright and ar- 
ticulate student of numbers who started 
doing election projections for a local TV 
station while still a high school student 
in Jacksonville, Fla. In 1970 Caddell 
and his fellow members of the Class of 
1972 worked for 18¢ an hour and ex- 
penses during John Gilligan's Ohio gu- 
bernatorial primary campaign. The 
three worked hard, polled diligently and 
filed a 2,000-page report of the findings 
that because of its ponderous volume 


probably and properly went unread 

Learning from that overkill, Cad- 
dell and his partners polished their tech- 
niques in several congressional and 
local campaigns in Massachusetts. By 
September last year their rooms were 
spilling over with computer print-outs 
and voting records that they had gath- 
ered. So they moved into a converted 
apartment just off Harvard Square in 
Cambridge and officially incorporated 
their business. In addition to McGov- 
ern, the firm’s clients now include four 
senatorial and five congressional can- 
didates—all liberal Democrats and 
“men with whom we find a large area 
of agreement,” Caddell says 

He attributes the trio's success to a 
thorough search for responses that old- 
er pollsters may miss. “We're not ma- 
gicians, we're just listening posts,” he 
asserts. Their ability to frame the un- 
asked question may diminish, Caddell 
thinks, as he and his partners mature 
Though they plan to tend their busi- 
ness full time once they graduate, Cad- 
dell says, “We'll probably only be good 
for from five to ten years.” 


Reform Reconsidered 


Party reform has brought more 
problems than the McGovern commis- 
sion ever dreamed of when it laid down 
guidelines for the selection of delegates 
to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. Of the 478 delegates chosen to 
date, at least 220 are on slates that have 
been challenged by one aggrieved fac- 
tion or another. The Democratic Na 
tional Committee, which has the task 
of coping with the challenges, admits 
that it is bewildered. “I have this re- 
curring dream,” says Committee Offi- 
cial Robert Nelson. “It involves a small 
news story out of Miami describing the 
first lynching in the South in 40 years 
I was the one they lynched.” 

The McGovern commission pro- 
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THE NATION 


mulgated rules that are sometimes as 
vague as they are hard to implement. 
The stickiest guideline calls for wom- 
en, youth and minorities to be repre- 
sented on delegations in rough pro- 
portion to their percentage in the pop- 
ulation. While the intent was not to set 
up a quota system, that is what it 
amounts to. The National Women’s Po- 
litical Caucus, for instance, is challeng- 
ing delegations that do not reflect the 
number of women in a state, which is al- 
most always more than one-half the 
population. 

Target No. | of the reformers’ right- 
eous wrath is—guess who?—Chicago’s 
Mayor Richard Daley, bloody but un- 
bowed from recent election setbacks. 
How can anyone call for more dem- 
ocratic selection procedures and yet im- 
pose quotas? he wants to know, not en- 
tirely illogically. But a group of anti- 
Daley Chicagoans have filed a 43-page 
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DALEY AT CHICAGO CONVENTION (1968) 
In Democratic Party reform and in the South, continuing arguments over closed doors. 


brief charging the 59-man bloc con- 
trolled by him with violating just about 
every rule in the McGovern book 

Until the convention begins, the 
Democratic National Committee will 
do its best to try to persuade the fac- 
tions to accept a compromise; some of- 
fending delegates might be exchanged 
for others who are more acceptable to 
the opposition. But it is all groping in 
the dark, since the McGovern commis- 
sion rules provide no guide for reme- 
dies. The final decision rests with the 
Credentials Committee and the conven- 
tion; if most of the disputes have not 
been negotiated beforehand, the pros- 
pects for chaos are chilling 

Rules. This would do nothing to 
help the Democrats’ chances of regain- 
ing the presidency, which, after all, is 
the purpose of the convention. In the fe- 
rocity of their intraparty feuding, some 
Democrats seem to have forgotten this 
It would doubtless be soul-satisfying for 
some reformers to give Daley his come- 
uppance and expel him and his claque 
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from Miami. But what happens then? 
muses a National Committee official. 
“Are we going to say: ‘Well, Dick, we 
know it's going to cost us Illinois, but a 
rule’s a rule’?” The reform-minded 
1972 convention could turn out to be 
as disastrously divisive as the boss-led 
1968 convention. 


Wallace Trouble in Dixie 


On the stump, George Wallace in- 
sists that he is not a regional candidate. 
Several Southern Democratic leaders 
are dedicated to proving, at least, that 
he is not their regional candidate. 

Most bravely outspoken among 
them is Terry Sanford, 54, ex-Governor 
of North Carolina who is now the pres- 
ident of Duke University. Last month 
he became a surprise entry in the May 6 
North Carolina primary because, says 
one of his aides, “he couldn't stand the 
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SANFORD IN NORTH CAROLINA 


thought of a Wallace victory in his 
home state—and figured that nobody 
but Terry Sanford could beat the guy.” 

The fight between Sanford the 
Southern progressive and Wallace the 
Southern populist is being billed as the 
“Dixie Classic.” To counter the mount- 
ing threat posed by Sanford, Wallace 
last week made a hasty visit to States- 
ville, N.C., where he figures to capital- 
ize on a school integration controversy 
that has plagued the city. 

Sanford, meanwhile, is busily can- 
vassing up to eight counties a day, set- 
ting up “listening posts” to hear the 
gripes of voters. He tells the North Car- 
olinians that Wallace is a phony pop- 
ulist who does not tax the savings and 
loan institutions in his home state, that 
corporate taxes are comparatively low 
in Alabama and that middle-income cit- 
izens carry the brunt of the taxes. San- 
ford, a champion of civil rights who sent 
his children to integrated public schools 
as early as a decade ago, preaches: 
“While Wallace stood in the school- 





house door, | was opening the doors to 
education for everyone.” 

Though some political cynics dis- 
miss him as a stalking horse for his 
friend Hubert Humphrey, who is not 
entered in the North Carolina primary, 
Sanford swears that he is serious in his 
bid for the Democratic presidential 
nomination. Just as seriously, he says 
that if he loses to Wallace in North Car- 
olina he will drop out of the race and re- 
turn to the relative quiet of academe. 

It could be a close race; polls show 
Wallace, Sanford and Edmund Muskie 
far ahead of Shirley Chisholm and Hen- 
ry Jackson who, like Muskie, is not cam- 
paigning in the state though he is on 
the ballot. On May 6 North Carolina 
voters will indicate whether, as one na- 
tional Democratic leader contends, 
many Southerners “are sick of having 
the rest of the country think the South 
is all like George Wallace.” 





WALLACE AWAITING TV INTERVIEW SHOW 


ss 
Gut Campaigning 

Strange are the things a candidate 
will stomach to win a few votes. Con- 
sider the fortitude of Roman (“Pooch”) 
Pucinski, the Democratic Illinois Con- 
gressman who is waging an uphill bat- 
tle to unseat first-term Republican Sen- 
ator Charles Percy. 

Arriving at Loyola University in 
Chicago for a “rap session,” the silver- 
haired Democrat found that his audi- 
ence had been lured away by a campus 
goldfish-swallowing contest. “The stu- 
dent chairman was very apologetic,” 
says Pucinski, “and we went to the con- 
test to announce that I was there.” Upon 
his appearance, the students began 
chanting, “Eat a fish! Eat a fish!” Nev- 
er one to ignore an opening, Pooch 
downed one of the little wrigglers. “A 
goldfish is sort of like a martini,” said 
Pucinski later, swallowing hard. “After 
the first one, they're not bad. Once I'd 
swallowed it, I couldn't feel it wriggle 
at all.” 
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Never a rough puff. Not with the 
taste of extra coolness in Kools. 
And now, for more smooth sailing, 
we're offering you the world’s most 
popular sailboat, the Sea Snark. 
Ordinarily you'd pay about $120 
for this portable, unsinkable eleven- 
foot sailboat, But you can get it 
from Kool for only $88 (delivered) 
and one Kool carton end flap 
(BankAmericard or Master Charge 
acceptable). So get Kool and stay 
cool, with the Sea Snark, and the 
only cigarette with the taste of extra 
coolness. Kool. 
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COOL OFFER! 


Special borgain price covers delivery of a complete sailboat 
(pictured at right), including thirty-pound molded polysty- 
rene hull, aluminum mast ond spars, forty-five squore-foot 
nylon sail, fittings, lines, rudder, centerboard ond sailing 
instruction booklet. 

Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. This offer expires 12/31/72, 
is limited to U.S.A., and is open only to those 21 years of 
age or over. 

Make certified check or money order payable to: Kool 
Boat Offer. Mail to Box 3000, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 

Please send me SEA SNARK(S). For each boat | enclose a carton end flap from any size 
KOOL plus $88. [[) Certified check [[] Money order [[] BankAmericard [7] Master Charge 


Acct. # Expires. 
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18 mg. “tar,” 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. 71. 





“Best color TV | ever 
saw." Mr L.8., filinois 
“Dynamite; wowie 
zowie."" Mr GN 

New York 


“It's a lovely set. The 
colors are very sharp 
and clear." Mr, MW, 
Pennsylvania 

pt it, you'll like itr’ 
oF. Pennsylvania 
pt is our second 
Sony TV as our first was 
stolen.” Mrs. MW, 

New York 

“Super picture." 

Mr. JM, Colorado 
“Excellent picture on all 
12 VHF channels.” 
Cable TV Studio, Montana 


“Excellent picture— 
knock wood.” Mr CM, 
New York 


“Superb reception with- 

out external antenna.” 

Mr. NLP., Texas 

“Great piece of gear.” 

Me. NLM, Maryland 

“| have never seen a 

better picture.” Mr LM, 

Michigan 

“I find the performance 

excellent. You are stil! 

the best company going.” 

Mr. SO, New York 

“The TV set works 

exceptionally well!" 

Mr. JL, Massachusetts 

“We love the beautiful 

clear, sharp color!" 

Mr. N.S., Wisconsin 

“Best TV on the market,” 

Or. J.C., Connec 

“Very nice.” 

California 

“W's terrific!! The color 
i] 





cul 


Mr. CP 





“Best color available 
and sharpest image.” 
Mr. B.R., Colorado 


“Great picture.” Mr AS 
California 

“So far it is fantastic!" 
Miss 0.8., California 
“It's the best portable 
color TV." Mr AK, 
New York 


“The finest color set on 
the market toda: 
Mr. R.C., New Jersey 
“Very happy with it as | 
have also been with 
Sony radios. Hope you 
continue to maintain the 
quality of your excellent 
products." Mr Sv, 
Wisconsin 

“It's really beautiful.” 
Miss L.F., New York 

“tT love it!! But | knew | 
would. It's the best 
made.” Mrs. EH. 
Pennsylvania 

“So picture is 
excellent.” Mr. AU 
New Jersey 


“TV seems to be a very 
fine product.’ Mr Rv, 
Michigan 

“It is a marvelous 
performer.’ 4, MK. 
Calitornia 

“It's the only color TV 
that we have liked.” 
Mr. J.F., Oklahoma 
“Looks good!" Mr AC, 
New York 

“Very fine set.” 

Mr. J.M., New York 









In our Feb. 8 mail 
there were two complaints. 


Find them. 


“Excellent product." 


“It ls beautiful, and I'm 
very happy to finally own 
one of my own.’ 

Miss M.E., Texas 

“1 like it” Miss C.L., 
Georgia 
“Love it."’ Dr 
New York 

“| bought it because | 
feel that it is the best 
there is." Mrs. A.F., 
California 

5 J ones it very much, It 
seems like a very nice 
set.” Mr. WM, 
Massachusetts 

“Really great picture. 
Well liked!" Mr KM, 
Michigan 

“Fine product.” Mr VO, 
Pennsylvania 

“Have many other Sony 


0.8., 





products and have 
been very 
sed."’ Mr. R.W., lowa 





“A truly fine set," 
Mr, FR, Virginia 


“Good quality great 
product well made.” 

Mr. T.S., California 
“Excellent color, sharp- 
ness." Mr JM, 
Minnesota 

“Works very well.” 
Mr. T.8.. Colorado 
“It's terrific!" Mr 
California 

“Sorry we had a little 
trouble with the new TV. 
1 hope it will be fixed 
soon. Channel 7 is not 
working now." Mr F.G 
Florida 

“We had a 9" B&W Sony 
about 6% years, No 
service was required.” 
Mr. C.S., Florida 
“Superior color, excel- 
tent visual reception.” 
Mr, RM, New York 
“Beautiful.” Mr JC, 
Pennsylvania 

“This television has the 
best color of any other 
product we have ever 
seen.” Mr. and Mrs. J.8 
Virginia 

"Very pleased.” 
Me L., Marylan 
“it is ex 
Mrs. E.F., Calitornia 


“Have many other Sony 
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products and have aiways 


liked them.” Or, A.W 


lowa 
ee ractical.” 
fa Br California 

“ove it ar enjoy it.” 

Miss O.G., New York 
"Very cious color 
picture!” Mr. O.S., 
litinois 
“Well pleased with all 
we ever owned {tire one 
10 yrs. ago). Wr, AS, 
Indiana 
“It's beautiful,” 
Miss J.0., New York 
“Would buy a bigger one, 
21” if you had one.” 


Nr, P Wisconsin 
“After 2 days—! love 
iene’ JS., Minois 





“Reception and color 
very good.” Mr SZ 
Connecticut 

“Good workmanship and 
performance." rr. WK 
California 

“Great.” Mr DM, Utah 





“It's beautiful.” 

Mr. R.D., Missouri 

“We like it.” Mr 

Alaska 

“Any product purchased 

by us from Sony had 

excellent performance." 

Mr. D.P., Maine 

“Beautifull Miss 

Florida 

“Excellent color—very 

satisfied.” Mr AC 

Massachusetts 

"We like it.” Mr KK 

Rhode Island 

“| hope its endurance 

is as good as its present 

performance.” Mr DP 

Pennsylvania 

“Very good.” Mr DA 

Texas 

“We enjoy fine quality of 

all our Sony products.’ 

Mr. B.W., California 

“So far, great." Mr RH 

California 

“A fine color TV in 

every respect.” Mr JH, 

Massachusetts 

“Pleased.” Mr 

Texas 

“Highly satistied with 

Sony's quality 
manship.”” Mr AG 

Ohio 

“1 like it.” 

Calitornia 


“Beautiful color.” 
Mr. M.G., Minnesota 
“i's excellent.” Mr 
New York 
“Very pleased with set. 
lent quality (so 
"Mr S7., Maryland 
“Great.” Mr. O.H 
Minors 
“Very excelient. Pix 
good definition.” 
Mr. WB, Ohio 
“Great except for few 
minor adjustments.” 

Mr, A.H., Arkansas 
a wie youd: reception.” 
Nv Ohio 
“So far, so good." 
Mr. PS, New York 
“1 Hike it.” Mr. WM 
MWhinois 

“Excellent product.” 
Mr EG, Texas 

“| hope to enjoy many 
yeere, use of if. 
Rhode Island 
bY To date—excelient.” 
Mr. G.W., Ohio 
“We like Sony products. 
They have quality and 
uncluttered design.” 
JH, Texas 
none lent set.” 
California 

avery good product." 
8.7., Missouri 
“We love it—the 12” 
portable just fits into our 
6’ x 9 room." Dr WV 
Ninois 
“So far.. 
Mr HW, 
“It's beautitul—wondertul 
picture.” Mr. and 

Mrs. J New Jersey 
“Gre Mr. D.S., NY 
“Bought it after long 
deliberation. Hope it 
performs perfectly for a 
jong time to warrant my 
— in Sony.” 

5s MR, Maine 


CH 


MF 


J 8, 


Me WS 


JK 
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‘© Sony Corp. of America. Visit our Showroom, 714 Fifth Ave,, New York, N.Y, TV picture simulated, 


Mrs. N.K., Massachusetts 


“Looks well engineered 
—ftine styling—good 
picture. Hope it holds up 
a long time—if so, it will 
be worth the money 
spent!" M, 





New Jerse 
"So far, so good!" 
Miss M.P., New York 


“Beautiful, clear, good 
color picture. Instant 
sound and picture,” 
Mr. RR, Pennsylvania 


“Like it very much. Good 









c picture.” Mr DAR 
Ilinets 

“Good color.” Mr K K 
California 

“Excellent color.’ 

Mr. K.8 4 

“It's gr 

color TV 


ever seen. 
Calitorma 
ane right side of screen 
green tint at all 
including baw 
on. Can this be 
adjusted? 
comment. 
California 


“Superb color, 








outstanding performance. 


Completely ore F 
Miss ow York 


“Best color TV made.” 
Mr. BK, Oxlahoma 

“I really like it. Nice 
cabinet, sharp, bright 
picture and color,” 


Mrs. B.M., California 
“Excellent—so far very 
pleased.” Mr AL 

New York 

“She loves it!” 


Mrs. AR, Calitorna 
“We like it immensely 
80 far." Mr. C.D, 
California 

“It's great!" M 
Texas 

“Very good.” Mfr CS 
Himors 

“Great, so far,” 
Washington 


M.G 


tr, DE 


“Color is brilliant.” 
$s 


Me California 
product.” 
yana 

“We now have 3 
different sizes, the small 
battery one is ideal for 
hospital stay, especially 
with earpho: 








“Good color and tone.” 
Mr. E.L., Michigan 
“Excellent!” Me GB 
Florida 

“| believe it's one of the 
best and that's the 
reason | bought it." 

Me. NLN., Calitorma 
“Excellent color.” 

Mr. W.P., Connecticut 

“I am quite satisfied 
with its performance.” 
Mr ww n 








” “The picere is oreei o 
Mr. T.H., Calitorma 
"So fs very good.” 


Mr E.W.. New York 





of Outstanding color 
reception.”’ 


Colorado 


“A Sony product is 
invariably superior in 
quality and value to 
others.” Mr A 

New York 


"We are very impressed 


with quality of the color.” 


Mr CL, Calitorma 
“The best color I ve 
seen.’ Mr CS, O 
“It's tops.” 
Texas 

“| think Sony makes the 
finest tape systems. | 
hope | receive the same 
pleasure from my TV." 
Mr. B&F Now Y 


Gt 


“It is excellent.” 

Me. L.J., California 
“Very. satisfactory se 

far.’ L., New rk 


be Harte P icture. 
My York 





“Excellent product.” 

Mr, JR, Minn 1 

“A quality product— 
workmanship and per- 
formance. Our set being 
just a tew days old 
makes any further com- 
ment unnecessary. We 
expect continued 
perior perlormance. 





Mr AG, V 

“lam very pleased with 
it.’ Mrs, Hf vig 2 
“Nice.” Mr. CA., I! 











“Just excellent product,’ ? 


Mr. W Alat 


“Am very pieeene after 
one day!" Mr A 


New York 





craftsmanship! 

indiana 
“Perfect working — 

condition,”’ Mfr J O 
se ncettel quailty.’ 


“Bright nicer with 


pean) color.’ "Mr. AF 
“So far it it is wondertul.’ 
New Hamps 
“Very pleased. : ar 7 
“$0 far walle iu” 


Mr. R.O., € recticul 


"So far we are enjoying 





“Great ¢ color.’ 

EY., California 
“Like it, Sorry about the 
lateness of warranty, | 
misplaced it, but the set 
is O.K." Mr 





“Great!!" Mr MA wa 


5 Excolient - 


“Excellent. 


Ate WK 


“Excellent.” 





We reprint here every single com- 
ment about the performance of Sony 


color TV that 


we received on Tues- 


day, Feb. 8. Two unhappy comments 
and 154 happy-to-ecstatic ones 

All were written on the warranty 
cards returned to us by recent pur- 


chasers 


400 additional cards with 


no comments presumably came from 


happy owners 


Grand 


total: 554 


yes's, 2 no's. It was a typical day 
We're pleased, of course. But not 


surprised. Because our 


all-solid- 


state Trinitron system is so radically 
different, it gives you a radically dif- 


ferent color picture 


And the chance that you'll love it 
is excellent. About 554 to2 
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A Show Business Who’s Who for Whom 


HATEVER the cause, a quick way of raising funds is to em- 

ploy the entertainment talents and instant recognition value 
of show business celebrities. Well aware of that, presidential can- 
didates increasingly seek their services. So far this year, South Da- 
kota Senator George McGovern has used the stars most effec- 
tively, dispatching a money-raising road show organized by Actor 
Warren Beatty. Its kick-off concert in Los Angeles last week starred 
Barbra Streisand, James Taylor and Carole King—and took in a 
handy $300,000. But all of the contenders have a star following. A 
partial listing of who's who for whom: 


GEORGE McGOVERN—Jack Albertson, Ed Ames, Polly Bergen, Ka- 
ren Black, Red Buttons, Mike Connors, Tony Curtis, Cass Elliot, 
Tony Franciosa, Ben Gazzara, Elliott Gould, Tammy Grimes, Gene 
Hackman, Julie Harris, Goldie Hawn, Dustin Hoffman, Marsha 
Hunt, James Earl Jones, Quincy Jones, Elia Kazan, Sally Keller- 
man, Gene Kelly, Eartha Kitt, Burt Lancaster, Tom Lehrer, Alan 
Jay Lerner, Shirley MacLaine, Karl Malden, Shelly Manne, Fred- 
ric March, Walter Matthau, Elaine May, Vera Miles, Paul New- 
man, Jack Nicholson, Tom Poston, Janice Rule, Barbara Rush, 
Robert Ryan, Eva Marie Saint, Artie Shaw, Tom Smothers, Sonny 
& Cher, Rod Steiger, Marlo Thomas, Lily Tomlin, Robert Vaughn. 
Jon Voight, Eli Wallach, Ruth Warrick, Dennis Weaver, Raquel 
Welch, Gene Wilder. 

EDMUND MUSKIE—Jim Backus, Gene Barry. Jackie Cooper, Richard 
Crenna, Dom DeLuise, Henry Fonda, Peter Fonda, Jack Lem- 
mon, Darren McGavin, Greg Morris, Ryan O'Neal, Edward G. 
Robinson, Leslie Uggams, Dionne Warwick, Shelley Winters, 
Natalie Wood. 

HUBERT HUMPHREY—Edie Adams, Billy Daniels, Jimmy Durante, 
Percy Faith, Eva Gabor, Robert Goulet, Lorne Greene, Trini Lopez, 
Dick Shawn. 

RICHARD NIXON—June Allyson, Richard Arlen, Frankie Avalon, Ed- 
gar Bergen, Joan Blondell, Ray Bolger, Pat Boone, Les Brown, 
Hoagy Carmichael, Cyd Charisse, Arlene Dahl, Dennis Day, 
Yvonne de Carlo, Don DeFore, William Demarest, Andy Devine, 
Joanne Dru, Irene Dunne, Clint Eastwood, Rhonda Fleming, Zsa 
Zsa Gabor, Virginia Grey, June Haver, Hildegarde, Bob Hope, 
Sammy Kaye, Lainie Kazan, Dorothy Lamour, Art Linkletter, Fred 
MacMurray, Gordon MacRae, Tony Martin, Virginia Mayo, Ann 
Miller, Mary Ann Mobley, Terry Moore, Ken Murray, Lloyd No- 
lan, Hugh O'Brian, John Payne, Walter Pidgeon, Gene Raymond, 
Cesar Romero, Red Skelton, Julie Sommars, James Stewart, Rudy 
Vallee, Hal Wallis, John Wayne 
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IMMIGRATION 
Detroit Crackdown 


To study in the U.S. has for gen- 
erations been the dream of the young 
in many lands; currently, 145,000 for- 
eign students are resident in the U'S.. 
most of them of college age. For those 
living in Detroit, the dream has lately 
become a nightmare. In an unprece- 
dented official crackdown, agents of the 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service have been rounding up foreign 
students who are working illegally. The 
INS work rules, mostly ignored earlier, 
are being enforced because so many 
native Detroiters are out of jobs 
themselves 

Michigan's INS Deputy Director Ar- 
mand Salturelli says the number of cit- 
izen complaints increased as the unem- 
ployment rate in the state spiraled 
upward. The March unemployment 
rate in Detroit went to 8.8%, and 
reached 9% statewide—both signifi- 
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cantly above the 5.9% national unem- 
ployment figure. Foreign students who 
need to work to support themselves 
must first get special work permits, but 
even with such a permit they cannot 
work more than 20 hours a week on an 
off-campus job (except during summer 
vacations). To retain their student vi- 
sas they are also required to carry a full 
load of semester hours during their stay 
Moreover, the permits, say the students, 
are hard to obtain 

Though students from 26 nations 
are being investigated in the Detroit INS 
action, and those deported have come 
from Great Britain, Ghana, Taiwan, 
Lebanon, Mexico, Jordan and Venezu- 
ela, the brunt of the enforcement has 
fallen on students from India, who 
make up from one-third to half of the 
2,000 foreigners enrolled in the city’s 
colleges. During a roundup in March, 
61 students were interrogated by INS 
agents; 48 of them were from India 
Of those students caught during the 
month, 14 have had voluntary depar- 


ture dates set, 38 were permitted to 
stay and nine cases are still under re- 
view for deportation 

The large and well-organized Indi- 
an community in Detroit responded to 
the INS thrust by raising $2,600 in pledg- 
es and donations that will be used to 
pay bail bonds and to help needy stu- 
dents over financial humps. Some of the 
community's leaders have complained 
to Michigan Senator Philip Hart and 
Arkansas Senator J. William Fulbright, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Hart called the De- 
troit crackdown “rather harsh and dras- 
tic,” and urged that students from 
developing countries be allowed to hold 
jobs “in order to take advantage of the 
educational system” in the U.S. The 
State Department, concerned about in- 
ternational repercussions, has denied 
that Detroit is the start of a national 
trend, Officials of the Department ar- 
gue that the Detroit action was in di- 
rect response to local pressure, and 
termed the situation “unique.” 
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AMERICAN SCENE 


Making Moonshine in Kentucky 


Moonshining is as much a part of the national folklore as the covered 
wagon. Although “moonshiner” originally meant Englishmen who ran bran- 
dy and gin along the North Sea coast toward the end of the 18th century, it 
came to have special application in America to the men who made illegal 
whisky—quite literally by the light of the moon. While their ranks have 
heen decimated, a few moonshiners still ply their illicit trade in the deep re- 
cesses of Appalachia. F veling rather like David Livingstone in search of the 
Nile’s source, Correspondent William Friedman was blindfolded and led 
through the labyrinthine Eastern Kentucky hills to meet one of the last of 
those who brew “white lightning" in hidden caves. His re port: 


bre battered old sedan wound its way 
along a narrow ribbon of dirt road 
in Clay County's back country. On the 
way, the former sheriff who had agreed 
to produce an authentic moonshiner 
spoke with real pride of the man’s 
wares. “His whisky’s good stuff—crys- 
tal clear,” he said. “Stinks to high heav- 
en, but if you can get past the smell, 
it'll set you on your head or butt faster 
*n he'd blow your innards out for smil- 





summoned her husband. His face was 
a study in seams and his hands were en- 
crusted with years of grit. He wore a 
green plaid coat, bib overalls tucked 
into high rubber boots and a John Deere 
cap. He was immediately suspicious, but 
loosened up when the sheriff told him, 
with a perfectly straight face, that 
the visitor was a distant relative from 
Chicago. 

“I'm 68 years old now,” the moon- 


BROWN BROTHERS 


RAIDING PARTY AFTER DISMANTLING A STILL NEAR KODAK, KY. (1890) 


ing courtin’-like at his daughters. When 
1 was high sheriff, I put the ax to at 
least 300 stills, but | never did his, he 
bein’ my kin. One time he and his old 
woman had a fallin’ out, and she come 
down to get a warrant. See, he gets to 
drinkin’ his own likker and comes home 
and beats on her, and she gets all hot 
and comes down and tells the law where 
he’s got his still hid. So I said I'd go get 
him, but I never did.” 

In the moonshiner’s community, 
coal smoke rises in thin gray wisps from 
stovepipes that jut through corrugated 
roofs. The houses are mostly unpainted 
clapboard decorated with weathered 
old Camel and Chesterfield signs; many 
are on stilts. The yards are strewn with 
empty cans, bottles, cartons, boxes. 
Chickens peck around them and in the 
meager patches of corn and tobacco 
plants. At the moonshiner’s cabin, the 
approaching car sent two barefoot girls 
scurrying to their mother, who in turn 
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shiner said as he scratched a hound's 
ear. “Lived on this knob all my life.” 
His mother still lives there too, but his 
father died a heroic moonshiner’s death 
in 1951. “My daddy made his own 
likker,” he explained, “and died at 64 
on a big drunk. Stayed drunk for 13 
days on his own bottles; stuff was so 
strong must've burned his insides out.” 

The old mountaineer learned to 
make whisky when he was twelve, drift- 
ed into moonshining for profit by an 
economic process of elimination. “I al- 
ways figured I'd get away from this here 
place just like my brothers did,” he said. 
“Reason why I never did is every time 
1 went somewhere I'd drink up what I 
worked for in beer joints.” He used to 
cut timber and work in the coal mines 
as a loader, and even went to Baltimore 
toward the end of World War II to work 
in the shipyards (“That was in °45, I 
think. That's when that war was in Ger- 
many, ain't it?”). After the war a har- 


rowing experience in the mines taught 
him to stay away from coal. “A big 
eight-ton hunk fell right on five of us. 
They had to blow it off with dynee-mite. 
I came back up here that night and nev- 
er went back.” 

He tried farming and cutting tim- 
ber, but acid from strip mining had all 
but ruined the land. So he began sell- 
ing his corn liquor to the whisky run- 
ners. He now has two basic markets: 
those counties in Kentucky that have 
elected to remain dry, and the Ken- 
tucky-bred laborers in Cincinnati, Lou- 
isville and even Chicago who have never 
lost their taste for homemade corn. He 
no longer tries to run his whisky. “Back 
in '47,.” he recalled, “I was driving this 
Army truck and I smacked broadside 
into a state cop with three gallons un- 
der my seat. He took my license, but 
he never found the stuff. Since that day. 
I never went back to get my license.” 
All he knows is that every so often a 
man in an old Chrysler pulls up, wraps 
the jars in brown paper and places them 
in the trunk, which has been refitted to 
carry more than 200 half-gallons. The 
moonshiner receives $5 a jar from the 
runner, who resells it for $8 and up. 

ao 

Making moonshine is hard work. 
The man and his two sons (both of 
whom have served short jail sentences 
for making illegal whisky) begin with a 
25-Ib. sack of corn meal, which they 
scald and pour into a large wooden box 
When the mash cools, they add a peck 
of ground sprouted malt corn and fill 
the box half full with water. Then they 
add 50 Ibs. of granulated sugar, fill the 
box to the top with water, cover it with 
a pan to keep prowling animals out, and 
let it sit for six days, By then the mix- 
ture, known as “still beer,” is ready to 
run. Says the old moonshiner proudly: 
“My whisky’s got a mighty good taste. 
If it’s made right, it’s better than any 
Government whisky you drunk in your 
life.” With a savor somewhere between 
kerosene and old overshoe, it is defi- 
nitely an acquired taste. 

The same cannot always be said of 
the product brewed by his competitors. 
Says Fred Murrell of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms Division: “We've found them 
making it in hog pens—harder for an 
agent to sniff it out that way. Sometimes 
there are rotted varmints in the shine. 
Why, the basic commodity is so raun- 
chy, the public hasn't the foggiest idea 
how bad the stuff really is.” However, 
moonshining is becoming less and less 
of a problem. In 1959 Government 
agents “cut” (smashed up) 9,225 stills; 
the number smashed dwindled to 3,327 
in 1971. As the old man quietly notes: 
“All the old generation has just about 
died out, and the young pull out. May- 
be they work timber for a time, or 
maybe they mine. But them that can, 
goes.” When they go, they leave behind 
the last of the silent, durable old men 
who make corn likker by the light of 
the moon. 
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The Making of a Martyr 


HE angry fates attending Northern 
Ireland conspired again last week to 

plunge that unhappy province back 
over the brink of violence. For nearly a 
month since Britain's takeover of direct 
rule, Ulster's Catholics had wavered be- 
tween supporting the outlawed Irish Re- 
publican Army and coming to terms 
with the British. But the nascent good 
will toward London for replacing the 
hated Protestant-dominated Parliament 
at Stormont was clearly a fragile feeling 
Almost any incident could spark a re- 
newed flare-up of hatred in the Catholic 
community—and last week, with a cer- 
tain inevitability, that flare-up was 
touched off. By a single death, the I.R.A 
gained a martyr, and the British were 
put on the verge of losing their latest bid 
to bring peace to bloody Ulster 

The dead man was Joseph McCann, 
25, commander of the first battalion of 
the LR.A.’s Marxist-leaning Official 
wing in Belfast. A semilegendary hero 
to the I.R.A. gunmen, he had eluded 
capture by the British for more than 
two years—a fact that spawned his nick- 
name, “Joe the Fox.” It was said that 
he had shot as many as 15 British sol- 
diers. McCann's luck ran out when po- 
lice plainclothesmen spotted him in a 
narrow Belfast thoroughfare called Joy 
Street. As he tried to run, he was shot 
and killed by soldiers 

Catholic eyewitnesses contended 
that McCann—who was unarmed at the 
time—was first shot in the legs and then 
murdered, with at least ten shots 
pumped into his body. The British army 
declined comment, pending an inquest 

Public Drama. The LR.A. extract- 
ed a maximum of public drama from 
his funeral. Gunmen patrolled the Turf 
Lodge area of West Belfast where Mc- 
Cann’s body lay in state in an apart- 
ment. The /rish News ran an entire page 
of messages of sympathy, many from 
interned I.R.A. fighters. An estimated 
2,000 mourners—including black-be- 
reted I.R.A. fighters and uniformed girls 
of the Fianna na Eireann, a sort of ju- 
nior I.R.A.—marched in the funeral 
cortege, while another 3,000 watched 
from the sidewalks. Civil Rights Fire- 
brand Bernadette Devlin, who had been 
sentenced in absentia the day before to 
six months in jail for taking part in an il- 
legal march in February (but still had 
14 days to appeal), turned up to march 
in the procession 

McCann was buried in an I.R.A 
plot in Belfast's big Catholic cemetery, 
next to the graves of two teen-agers who 
were killed when a bomb they were 
making exploded last year. Around the 
grave was a huge pile of flowers, and 
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all 21 I.R.A. companies stood silently 
at attention as a bugler sounded the Last 
Post. Cathal Goulding, the Dublin- 
based chief of staff of the I.R.A. Of- 
ficials, delivered the funeral oration 
Clad in a red sweater, his long hair blow- 
ing in the breeze, Goulding declaimed 
that McCann had been “shot like a dog 
by the agents of imperialism.” 

In revenge for McCann's death, 
I.R.A. snipers killed three British sol- 
diers, and set off a new upsurge of vi- 
olence. In all, there were more than 250 
shooting incidents last week. Most of 
them were apparently begun by the Of- 
ficial wing of the I.R.A., which prefers 
bullets to bombs, the favorite tactical 
weapon of the Provisionals. In one par- 
ticularly grisly act, a corporal in the UI- 
ster Defense Regiment, the largely Prot- 
estant provincial militia, was kidnaped 
and murdered, and his body booby- 
trapped with 475 Ibs. of explosives (a 
British bomb-disposal squad successful- 
ly dismantled the devices). In addition, 
two teen-age girls who are engaged to 
British soldiers were abducted by ILR.A 
women, shorn of their hair, and daubed 
with paint and feathers. 

As the level of violence 
soared, pessimists feared that 
McCann’s death might prove to 
be a milestone like Jan. 30, when 
13 Catholics at a demonstration 
were killed by British troops. 
“Bloody Sunday” fueled the 
winter's worst rash of bombings 
and eventually led the British to 
impose direct rule. Reporting 
last week on his inquiry into that 
sorry episode, Britain’s Lord 
Chief Justice Lord Widgery 
blamed the Catholic civil rights 
demonstrators for creating a 
“highly dangerous situation” 
with their illegal march, and 
some of the troops for action 
that “bordered on the reckless.” 
But he judged that the first shot 
had come from a sniper and, on 
evidence from laboratory tests, 
that at least five of the dead had 
either fired weapons or been 
near someone who had done 
so, although no firearms were 
found on any of the bodies. Lord 
Widgery also ruled that at least 
four of the victims had been shot 
“without justification.” But he 
found no evidence of conspiracy 
to kill on the part of the British 
troops, and “no general break- 
down” in discipline. 

The Widgery Report, which 
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flamed the tempers of Ulster Catholics, 
who called it a whitewash. Nothing 
would shake their conviction that Brit- 
ish troops had shot down unarmed ci- 
vilians without provocation. Bernadette 
Devlin saw Widgery as “the latest in a 
long line of British establishment liars.” 
Nationalist Party Leader Eddie Mc- 
Ateer scoffed that “we were lucky he 
did not also find that the 13 committed 
suicide.” All of which meant that the 
British government once again faced a 
crisis of confidence in its relations with 
Ulster’s half million angry Catholics 


FRANCE 


Oui to the EEC 


The wording of the “Referendum 
on Europe” submitted to French vot- 
ers was as flat as an overcooked soufflé: 
“Do you approve within the new per- 
spectives opening in Europe the pro- 
posed law submitted to the French peo- 
ple by the President of the Republic, 
authorizing the ratification of the trea- 
ty relative to the entry of Great Brit- 
ain, Denmark, Ireland and Norway into 
the European community?” 

Few Frenchmen, though, missed the 
implications of the first national refer- 
endum conducted since Georges Pom- 
pidou succeeded Charles de Gaulle as 
President of the Fifth Republic. In view 
of France's seven-year presidential 
term, occasional popular votes are de- 
sirable to infuse a measure of excite- 
ment into the body politic—and, per- 
haps, to demonstrate the viability of the 
President's mandate. De Gaulle himself 
called for five referendums during his 
term of office, resigning after the fifth 
when the voters surprisingly rejected a 
program for government reform on 
which De Gaulle had demanded a vote 
of confidence. 

The substantive issue of Pompidou's 
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first referendum, held last Sunday, was 
not as controversial as De Gaulle’s last 
By now, most Frenchmen assume the 
expansion of the Market to be a fail ac- 
compli. The only real question was how 
many of the 30 million eligible voters 
could be lured away from “le weekend” 
and “la résidence secondaire” to vote 
in what their President insisted was a 
pressing matter. The expectation was 
that about 60% of the voters would go 
to the polls, with about two-thirds of 
them in favor. 

The issue itself was never much in 
doubt. The treaty of accession admit- 
ting the four new Common Market 
members could have been routinely rat- 
ified by the French Parliament. But 
Pompidou had political ends in mind. 
One was to demonstrate by popular vote 
his shift away from De Gaulle’s old and 
increasingly unpopular anti-British for- 
eign policy. Another was to increase 
Pompidou’s own luster. To whip up a 
large oui vote, he made his first pro- 
vincial tour as President, but crowds on 
a 30-town tour of Lorraine were nei- 
ther large nor passionate—in part, 
perhaps, because Pompidou’s speech- 
making was mediocre. 

Pompidou also sought to split his 
opposition, and he succeeded. The 
French Communist Party ordered its 
partisans to vote non, in order to sig- 
nify their rejection both of European 
capitalism and Pompidou’s “social re- 
gression.” Socialists, on the other hand, 
decided to abstain, and parties of the 
center were divided. It remained for the 
Gaullists to turn out the decisive oui 
and thereby provide Pompidou with de- 
monstrable proof of his popular sup- 
port when European leaders meet in 
Paris next October to draw up terms 
for turning the Six into the Ten. 

no a 

Last week British Prime Minister 
Edward Heath also won a small but 
helpful vote of confidence on the EEC 
Pro-Market Labor Party M.P.s, led by 
the rebellious Roy Jenkins (TIME, April 
24), abstained on an anti-Market res- 
olution, proposed by a group of back- 
bench Tories who are fighting Heath 
on British membership, that would have 
submitted Britain's entry into EEC to a 
national referendum. The handy mar- 
gin of Heath's victory on the vote— 
284 to 235—suggests that Britain's 
formal entry into the Ten will proceed 
unimpeded. 

That inevitability has not quashed 
the passions of anti-Market Britons. 
Last week a determined group of them 
boarded the ferryboat Invicta at Dover 
and sailed across the English Channel 
to Calais to demonstrate against Brit- 
ain’s entry into the Common Market. 
The police were sanguine when the 
demonstrators unfurled banners read- 
ing “L’Entente Cordiale mais pas un 
mariage.” But when they began to shout 
“Down with Pompidou!” French flics 
rushed aboard the ferry, tossed the ban- 
ners overboard and reportedly roughed 
up some of the passengers. 
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OUTGOING PRIME MINISTER ERIM 


TURKEY 


Democracy with Rules 


Turkish Prime Minister Nihat Erim 
was not terribly surprised last week 
when a message from President Cevdet 
Sunay was rushed to him at Ankara air- 
port. Erim had just said goodbye to So- 
viet President Nikolai V. Podgorny, 
who flew home after a week of incon- 
clusive negotiations over a proposed So- 
viet-Turkish friendship treaty. Ceremo- 
nies completed, Erim tore open the 
envelope to learn that he was being re- 
lieved as Prime Minister because of his 
“extreme fatigue.” 

Actually, Erim had been trying to 
resign for more than a week; he had 
agreed to remain on the job only to han- 
dle the Podgorny visit. Whatever fatigue 
he felt was caused by his unsuccessful 
efforts to deal with an obstructionist 
Parliament that refused to approve his 
tax- and land-reform measures and 
sought to prevent him from using the al- 
ternative—ruling by decree. 

Erim’s resignation and Sunay’s 
search for a successor who would con- 
tinue the departed Prime Minister's 
“above party” approach to government 
produced a new political crisis for Tur- 
key. For 50 years the country has been 
effectively run from behind the scenes 
by the military, which last year turned 
out Prime Minister Sileyman Demirel 
(for not cracking down hard enough 
on dissenters) and installed the then vir- 
tually unknown Erim, a former law pro- 
fessor. Officially, Turkey is a parlia- 
mentary democracy, but the four main 
parties are so fractiously divided that 
little in the way of creative change is 
possible. Because Parliament so strong- 
ly opposed his reform programs, Erim 
had tried to resign twice before re- 
ceiving last week's letter from the 
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We get a lot of it 
from our bank?’ 


Speaker: Clint Penny, President, 
Wescom, Inc.: “In 1965 we started 
with two employees. Today, we 
employ over five hundred people 
in three different countries. 
“Our primary interest is in 
the electronics area of the 
telephone communications 
industry. Most of the equipment we manufacture is de- 
veloped from the conceptual stage: Our customers tell us 
what their requirements are; we develop and deliver the 
product. This takes a lot of confidence in ourselves. 
“But it doesn’t stop there. It takes financial confidence. 
And that’s where Continental Bank comes in. Thanks to 
Continental, we can go out and approach a potential cus- 
tomer regardless of the size of his needs and not worry 
about financing. The money will be there if we need it. 
We just call our Continental Bank officer and get his O.K. 
From then on, it’s a matter of salesmanship.” 
Vice-President Alan Brown: “Another advantage that 














Continental offers is its reputation. Because we're a young 
company rapidly expanding in both domestic and over- 
seas markets, we are constantly involved with new 


> customers. Understandably, they want an 


outside evaluation of our capabilities. 
*“¥% We tell them ‘call Continental 
Bank.’ Without revealing any 
competitive data, Continental 
has always been able to give 
them the assurance they 
need. It really means 
something when you have 
a bank like Continental behind you.” 
Bob Swanson, Wescom’s Continental 

officer: “When we started working with Wescom in 

1968, they had reached that stage of growth where they 
couldn't keep up their rate of expansion without the com- 
prehensive services of a big bank. We recognized a man- 
agement team that was going places—we went with them. 

“Today Wescom usually relies on their cash-flow for 
expansion needs. But when the big contracts come along 
—you can bet we'll back them.” 

If you're a growing company that wants the extra 
big-bank confidence that Continental can offer, call our 
business development specialist, Ken Rudnick, Vice 
President, at 312/828-4082. He'll tell you exactly what 
Continental can do for you. 


g CONTINENTAL BANK 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690. Member F.D.1.C. 
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There’s a band by the pool, and somebody is 
dancing barefoot, falling into the pool, laughing 
with cordial strangers. And that somebody ts 
you. Or maybe you're the somebody leaning 
against the ship’s rail as the lights of Freeport 
Harbor twinkle closer and closer. You can be 
anybody you want to be. Because some fine 
Friday soon, you can jump on an Eastern flight, 
leaving your Saturday chores and your Sunday 
blues, and even yourself behind, and not come 
back until Monday. Details are no problem 
Because Eastern has them all figured out 
Money is no problem, because the prices here 
even include round-trip weekend air fare 
(Coach/Tourist Excursion). So all you have 

to do is choose the somebody you'd like to be 


Be somebody hip this weekend. 

$140° including air fare. 

Dance nonstop in the Playmate Lounge. Sip 
a free cocktail at the Celebrity Bar, or have 
breakfast with a free split of champagne in 
your oversized bed. You're at the Playboy 
Plaza in Miami, you devil 


Be somebody privileged this weekend. 

$130” including air fare. 

Use the tennis courts, the lounges, the pool, 
the bicycles, without paying a penny extra 
Have free continental breakfasts served on 
your terrace. You're at the Sonesta Beach 
Hotel, in Key Biscayne 


Be somebody private this weekend. 

$159" including air fare. 

You want to be alone in your private apart 
ment with its private terrace. Just you, and 
the maids who spiff things up while you're 
touring Old San Juan. You're at the Dienet 
Tower, in Puerto Rico 


Be somebody innocent this weekend. 

$162 to $176° including air fare. 

Romp through the Magic Kingdom with a 
fistful of tickets that let you do things for free 
($20.00 worth). You're at the motel of your 
choice near Walt Disney World, with either a 
rental car (no mileage charge) or 3 free 
round trips by bus 


Be somebody demanding this weekend. 

$189 to $215" including air fare. 

Ask the band for your favorite song. Order 
outrageous things to eat (it’s all included) 
You're on the M.S. Sunward, cruising from 
Miami to Nassau and back. (With time to 
tour Nassau, of course.) 


Be somebody special this weekend. 

Be relaxed, in the hands of the second largest 
passenger carrier of all the airlines in the free 
world. All you have to do is call your travel 
agent or Eastern (Chicago, 467-2900) and 
arrange for your nonstop getaway to Miami 
Orlando or San Juan. But most of all, be 
somebody else, who's having a weekend of 
fun. Because you have certainly earned it 
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President. Both times the army per- 
suaded him to stay on. 

Adding to Turkey's political mal- 
aise is the increasing activity of left- 
wing urban guerrilla groups, many of 
them composed of students or gradu- 
ates from the universities. The guerril- 
las last year carried out a campaign of 
violence that culminated in the kidnap- 
murder of Israeli Consul General 
Ephraim Elrom. Terrorist Leader Ma- 
hir Cayan and a cadre of guerrillas from 
an organization called the Turkish Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army were convicted 
of that crime and were in Istanbul's 
Maltepe Prison awaiting final sentenc- 
ing. But they escaped four months ago, 
kidnaped three NATO radar experts 
serving at a Black Sea base, and took 
them to a remote mountain village. As 
army troops closed in, the hostages were 
shot; all but one of the guerrillas were 
killed in a subsequent shootout. 

The murders of the NATO techni- 
cians set off a renewed army crackdown 
on dissent. Since then, 107 leftists have 
been arrested. Generals now hold key 
positions in the police, the state radio 
and television networks and the govern- 
ment-run airline. Some Turkish intel- 
lectuals feel that the military has been 
somewhat excessive in its zeal to pre- 
serve order. The army commander of 
Ankara, for instance, closed down a dis- 
play of pictures of President Nixon's 
China visit, sponsored by the Turkish- 
American Association. Showings of two 
US. movie classics, Citizen Kane and 
The Grapes of Wrath, were halted be- 
cause their themes were considered too 
controversial. Reports persist that some 
antigovernment critics who were jailed 
in the crackdown have been tortured. 

No Tyranny. The Turkish generals 
and their complacent allies among the 
politicians insist that the situation in 
their country should not be compared 
with that of neighboring Greece, where 
the colonels rule. “There is no tyranny 
here, no dictatorship,” insists ex-Prime 
Minister Demirel, who remains head of 
the Justice Party, which holds the larg- 
est number of seats in Parliament. “This 
is a free country.” By and large, the 36 
million Turks—the vast majority of 
them conservative, unsophisticated 
Moslem villagers—still support what 
one observer calls “democracy within 
the rules,” 

A major reason for their willingness 
to go along with the military’s ironhand- 
ed but velvet-gloved rule is Turkey's 
economic prosperity. Exports (primar- 
ily tobacco, textiles, hazelnuts and cot- 
ton) have reached a record high, and 
so has the balance of payments surplus. 
Tourism will set new records this year 
despite inadequate hotel space, and a 
massive suspension bridge is being built 
across the Bosporus at Istanbul. Social 
life in the cities is gay, albeit a trifle re- 
stricted. Ankara hostesses, aware that 
under martial law no one is allowed on 
the city’s streets after the 1:30 a.m. cur- 
few, always make certain that their par- 
ties end before that time. 
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GREECE 
Escape by Red Carpet 


Shortly before noon, the Luftwaffe 
JetStar landed at Athens airport and 
taxied over to the sector operated by the 
US. Air Force. Ostensibly, the JetStar 
was on a routine diplomatic courier mis- 
sion, and the three crew members told 
Greek officials not to bother with pass- 
ports: “We will be leaving shortly.” 
Then two passengers—a German army 
major in uniform and a young woman 
—got off and drove in to Athens. 

Just as the plane arrived, the Ath- 
ens Court of Misdemeanors happened 
to be hearing the case of Prisoner 
George-Alexander Mangakis, 49. Man- 
gakis, who was serving an 18-year pris- 
on term for attempting to topple the 
Greek military regime, had requested 
a temporary suspension of his sentence 
for reasons of health. After doctors tes- 
tified that he was in danger of losing 
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MANGAKIS AT COURT HEARING 
A champagne flight. 


his eyesight, the judges granted an eight- 
month remission of the prison term. 
Mangakis, after all, was no ordinary 
convict: a German-educated Greek uni- 
versity professor, he is regarded as a 
world authority on penal law. 

After the hearing, the professor 
drove home with his wife Angheliki, 
who had already served a year in jail 
for claiming that her husband had been 
tortured. They were met by the Ger- 
man woman and driven to the waiting 
plane, where West German Ambassa- 
dor Peter Limbourg, 56, saw them off. 
Champagne corks popped and four 
hours later Mangakis was in West Ger- 
many, Waiting to take up a new post at 
the University of Heidelberg. 

When the news of Mangakis’ depar- 
ture broke, it was assumed that the re- 
gime had secretly negotiated with Bonn 


to let the famous prisoner go (Mangakis 
is a close friend of West German Fed- 
eral Cabinet Minister Horst Ehmke). 
Such arrangements, at U.S., French or 
British instigation, had previously re- 
sulted in the release of Professor Andre- 
as Papandreou, Composer Mikis Theo- 
dorakis and Lady Amalia Fleming. 

The regime of Dictator George Pa- 
padopoulos,* however, evidently took 
umbrage at the red carpet treatment ac- 
corded Mangakis; ambassadors, after 
all, do not usually see political prison- 
ers off. Charging that “some foreigners 
and their lackeys” had carried out “an 
unprecedented act of gangsterism,” it 
abruptly declared Ambassador Lim- 
bourg persona non grata. Limbourg, as 
surprised as everyone else, suffered a 
mild heart attack. At week's end the 
West German Foreign Ministry agreed 
to recall Limbourg. 

The Greek Foreign Ministry also 
lashed out briefly at the U.S. The use 
of the American base at Athens airport 
in the incident, it said, violated “both 
the letter and the spirit of the U.S.- 
Greek bases treaty.” The USS. is cur- 
rently negotiating to incorporate home 
port privileges for the U.S. Navy into 
the treaty. After the US. protested its 
innocence, however, the regime formal- 
ly absolved the Americans of involve- 
ment in the affair. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
White Tribalism 


South Africa's Afrikaners lost the 
Boer War of 1899-1902 but won the 
country. Even so, they remain suspi- 
cious of the English-speaking white mi- 
nority, and in moments of political 
stress, the Afrikaners—whose native 
tongue is related to Dutch—trot out 
their sacred tribal memories of the 
bloody fighting between Boer and Brit- 
on. Thus last week, in the midst of a par- 
liamentary debate, Defense Minister 
Piet Botha declared that there were el- 
ements of the predominantly English 
United Party “who hate the Afrikaner.” 
An opposition member replied, “You're 
a scandalous liar,” and walked out. One 
M.P. addressed another as “the Hon- 
orable Maggot.” Other Afrikaner mem- 
bers of the ruling National Party car- 
ried on the verbal war, calling English 
M.P.s “Baboons” and “Jingoes.” 

Speaking to a gathering of Afrika- 
ners, Prime Minister John Vorster took 
the Boerehaat (Boer hate) campaign a 
step further, “Because of the things that 
threaten us,” he cried, “we need a mil- 
itant youth.” Then he quoted a line from 
an old Boer war song, “I've always been 
afraid the English soldiers would catch 
me,” adding: “If there’s any catching to 
be done, we will do it, and the time has 
now come!” 

The outbreak of white tribalism 
“Which last week celebrated its fifth anniversary 


with speeches advertising how it had regained 
worldwide respect for Greece's sovereignty 
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seemed especially curious because 
South Africa’s political mood has mel- 
lowed in recent years. Opposition lead- 
ers suspected that the renewal of Boe- 
rehaat could be traced to the troubles 
of the Afrikaner-dominated National 
Party, which lost eight seats in the 1970 
election and faces continuing tension 
between its moderate verligte (enlight- 
ened) and archconservative verkrampte 
(narrow-minded) wings. 

Boer War barnstorming seemed to 
be paying off for the Nationalist leaders. 
At last week’s special election in 
Oudtshoorn, an Afrikaner stronghold 
278 miles east of Cape Town, the Na- 
tional Party candidate defeated both his 
United Party opponent and a right-wing 
Afrikaner splinter candidate by an un- 
usually wide margin. “An inspiring test 
of strength,” beamed Prime Minister 
Vorster. Opposition leaders, though, in- 
sisted that Oudtshoorn—which is best 
known in South Africa for the ostriches 
it raises—was hardly an index of the na- 
tional mood. “The Afrikaners here will 
get a shock,” said one United Party pol- 
itician, “when they, like their ostriches, 
take their heads out of the sand.” 


INDIA 


Surrender of the Dacoits 


India’s Chambal Valley south of 
New Delhi has for nearly 1,000 years 
been a homeland to the feared dacoits 
—professional bandits for whom mur- 
der and robbery are a tradition as well 
as a way of life. Conventional police 
methods have persistently failed to con- 
trol the dacoits, but twelve years ago, a 
saintly follower of Mahatma Gandhi 
—Acharya Vinoba Bhave—gently per- 
suaded some of the bandits to give 
themselves up. Last week another Gan- 
dhi disciple named Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan arranged for a much larger group 
of dacoits to surrender voluntarily. 
TIME Correspondent William Stewart 
was the only American newsman to wil- 
ness the scene and talk with the ban- 
dits. His report 





Travelers venture along the winding 
dirt roads of the Chambal Valley at 
their peril. The sharp ravines provide 
good hiding places for fugitives from 
the law. In 1971 alone, India’s notori- 
ous dacoits committed 285 murders, 
352 kidnapings and 213 robberies, all 
within an area smaller than the state of 
Maryland. Arable land in the valley is 
obviously precious, and it is not diffi- 
cult to see how disputes over owner- 
ship became blood feuds when the val- 
ley’s temperamental Rajputs resorted to 
sudden murder over real or imagined 
wrongs 

Police operations have sometimes 
been massive—at one point more than 
2,000 policemen were searching for a 
bandit named Man Singh—but never 
very successful. The campaigns were 
frustrated as much by the local people, 
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who regard the bandits as baghis (reb- 
els) rather than thieves, as by the cun- 
ning of the dacoit gangs. The bandits, 
many of whom like to take from the 
rich and give to the poor in Robin Hood 
tradition, carefully cultivate local good 
will, rewarding villagers with presents 
at weddings. But they are also ruthless 
in eliminating suspected informers. 

At a government guesthouse in the 
village of Jaura, deep in dacoit coun- 
try, I talked with Jayaprakash Narayan, 
69, director of the Gandhi Institute of 
Studies and once a prominent Socialist 
politician. He is a man of simple and 
transparent goodness. 

Last October, Narayan told me, he 
had been visited by a man claiming to 
be a lesser dacoit. The visitor pleaded 
with him to come to the Chambal Val- 
ley and negotiate the bandits’ surrender 


= * 


past two months, could you tell me?” 

After lunch, a guide took us to the 
bandits’ staging camp at Gherora. De- 
spite the 105° heat, the village was 
thronged with people who had come to 
see the dacoits and the surrender cere- 
monies. In a tiny room atop one of the 
houses we found Madho Singh. A tall, 
lithe figure, he was dressed in a police 
uniform and carried an automatic rifle 
Asked if he had qualms about surren- 
dering, Madho Singh said: “Whatever 
we say we'll do, we go ahead with it, 
even if it means death for us. Sometimes 
we are scared of jail, but we remember 
that our great national leaders under- 
went the same incarceration. I tell the 
rebels who are scared of jail to think of 
it as a house you have rented. You don’t 
even have to pay the rent.” Almost shy- 
ly, Madho Singh admitted that he liked 
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MADHO SINGH (TALL MAN AT LEFT) & FELLOW DACOITS BEFORE SURRENDER 


Think of jail as a house you have rented. 


Police pressure was increasing and 
could only mean more bloodshed. Na- 
rayan remained unmoved until the ban- 
dit admitted that he was really Madho 
Singh, 35, one of India’s most wanted 
men, with a price of $21,000 on his 
head. Singh said that the dacoits were 
ready to surrender if the government 
would promise not to hang any of the 
men, to prosecute within six months, 
and to rehabilitate their families. Im- 
pressed, Narayan agreed to undertake 
the task. 

Along a dirt road outside Jaura is 
the Gandhian ashrama known as the 
Change of Heart Mission. Under a 
makeshift but colorful tent, we lunched 
on vegetables and rice served on plates 
of dried banyan leaves. There I met a 
former bandit whom Vinoba Bhave had 
persuaded to surrender. “Did you ever 
kill anyone?” I asked. “Naturally. | 
killed policemen,” he answered. “How 
many?” “If I asked you how many 
pieces of bread you've eaten in the 


to write poetry and planned to write a 
book on the Chambal Valley in prison. 

The next morning, before a crowd 
of 10,000, Madho Singh mounted the 
raised public platform, placed his weap- 
on at the feet of Narayan and asked 
the crowd for forgiveness. His mustache 
was gone and so was the police uniform. 
Then he touched the feet of the police 
chief, and surrendered. At the end of 
the day, 167 dacoits were in jail. Said 
Narayan: “They are all like children.” 

The Indian government is reluctant 
to reveal what kind of deal it made with 
the bandits, but it is believed to have 
promised commutation of all death sen- 
tences the courts might hand down. It 
will also assume care of dacoit families 
and provide scholarships for their chil- 
dren. At week's end, New Delhi indi- 
cated that it would undertake a $170 
million redevelopment program for the 
Chambal Valley, aimed at countering 
the desperate poverty that led many of 
the dacoits to lives of violence. 
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The General Electric Microwave Oven 
cooks breakfast, lunch and dinner. Fast. 


And that’s saying a mouthful. 

In fact, it’s the fastest method of 
cooking there is. 

No other method comes close. Not 
fire. Not gas. Not anything. (Not surprising 
when you consider ITIP 
we've been in the busi- Ives 
ness of electric cook- 
ing for 50 years.) : ‘ 

Just plug our microwave oven into 
any adequate 120 V. outlet. And turn it on. 
The food gets hot, but the oven stays cool. 
(So, if you like, you can even cook on 
paper plates.) 

How does it do it? 

The microwaves vibrate the food 
molecules against one another. Causing friction. 
This, in turn, creates the heat that cooks your 
food. Food that’s faster and more evenly done 
than anything you've ever seen. With all its 
natural juices still flow- 
ing. Not all dried up. ; a 

What's 
more, with the special 
recipe book, timer and control settings, prac- 
tically all the guesswork is taken out of cooking. 
So when you want a rare rib roast you don't end 
up with a well-done rib roast. 

Another feature as dependable as 
our microwave oven: GE Customer Care Serv- 
& ice Everywhere. Our pledge that 

wherever you are, or go, there's an 
authorized serviceman in your area. 
Should you ever need one. For more 
information about our microwave 
oven (also known as the Just-A-Minute oven), 
speak to your General 
Electric dealer. He'll 
show you how it can do 
more than just cook 
fast. How you can wheel it around on a 
patio cart, or build it into a cabinet. Or 
even just give it as a gift. 

Also hear what he has to say 
about our big microwave oven ranges. 

They cook breakfast, lunch and 
dinner fast, also. 
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it’s alot of cars 


The simplest, most direct 
steering system a car can have 
is rack-and-pinion steering. The 512 racing Ferrari has it 
So does the Audi 





The Porsche 917, 
the most renowned racing car in the world today 
has a servo-thrust synchromesh transmission 
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So does the Audi 
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Both the Cadillac Eldorado and the A 





have front-wheel drive. But we had it first 
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for the money. 


You get just about the same headroom and legroom 
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in the Audi as you do in the Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow. 


1s the Lincoln Continental Mark IV 
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The $3, 900 Audi 


It's a lot of cars for the money. 

















Cement is a solid industry in more ways than one. Last 
year, cement industry shipments reached an all-time 
high of 79 million tons. Forecasts range from 94 million 
tons to 135 million tons by 1980. Either figure means a 
lot of growth possibilities in cement. Last year, Martin 
Marietta sold $122 million worth of cement. Up 18 per- 
cent over the year before. We also are on the move in 


MARTIN 


MARIETTA 


concrete admixtures, construction aggregates and alu- 
minum. In fact, construction materials accounted for 
more than 25 percent of our $958 million in 1971 sales. 


Thisinvolvementwitha , 
growing and dynamic MA fF? 7 TN 
economy is, we think, a MARIETTA 


very good place to be. 277 PARK AVE. NEW YORK,NY 1001 
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copies of the Martin Marietta Annual Report available on request 








There were 350 people in the Atri- 
um of Washington’s John F. Kennedy 
Center for the fourth annual Robert F. 
Kennedy Journalism Awards lunch 
—and the Kennedys dominated them 
all. Teddy, with his sisters Eunice Shri- 
ver and Jean Smith, were magnets to 
the old Kennedy hands, and Ethel, who 
had broken her leg while skiing, joked 
in a wheelchair. Kathleen (R.F.K.’s el- 
dest) was the quintessential Radcliffe 
girl in granny glasses and flowing hair 
Eldest son Joe—being nudged more and 
more into the family spotlight—grace- 
fully presented bronze busts of his fa- 
ther to the winners. But it was the in- 
domitable 81-year-old Rose who out- 
Kennedyed them all. After catnapping 
ever so lightly through some of the pre- 
liminaries, she rose to speak for the fam- 
ily. “I feel a little like old wine,” she 
mused in that throaty voice. “My fam- 
ily keeps me stored away until there's a 
special occasion.” 
. 

Russian Poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko 
was impressed by the Apollo 16 launch, 
but what really grabbed him. was his 
visit to the launch pad the night before, 
accompanied by Apollo 15 Astronaut 
David Scott and a bottle of champagne. 
He forgot to open the bottle, so moved 
was he by “the white, tender body of 
the rocket, supported by the clumsy, 
tender hands of its red tower. It was 
like big brother embracing his sister be- 
fore going a long way. It was a great im- 
pression.” And that was not all. The 
tower was also “a sea crab that acci- 
dentally found on the bottom of the sea 
a rare and unusual white pearl it was 
holding in its clumsy claw.” According 
to Yevtushenko, Astronaut Scott ex- 
claimed: “It’s absolutely what I feel, but 
I didn’t express it.” 

a 

He is Prudent who is Patient is the 
motto of the British House of Leices- 
ter. So patient was the second Earl of 
Leicester that he spent all of his 67 years 
in the House of Lords waiting for some- 
thing to say. His son, the third Earl was 
equally silent for 32 years. The fourth 
Earl kept up the family tradition, but 
the legendary Leicester patience has at 
last run out. The present Earl, 63-year- 
old Thomas William Edward Coke has 
risen after only 22 years of silence to 
make his maiden speech. His subject: 
pollution. “I hope we shall use safer 
chemicals in place of those which have 
devastated the countryside,” he said. 

a 

“As a foster child of ten, | dreamed 
that someday I would be the guest of 
honor at just such an affair, talking 
about the struggles of my childhood and 
how I overcame them. I particularly 
liked the part in my dreams when I gave 
myself a standing ovation.” Humorist 
Art Buchwald, 46, was telling it like it 
had been to the sesquicentennial brunch 
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of New York's Jewish Child Care As- 
sociation. His fantasy that he was real- 
ly a Rothschild who had been kidnaped 
by gypsies didn’t quite come true, but 
as a columnist for the Paris Herald Tri- 
bune, “1 lived it up with the interna- 
tional set, sailed on Onassis’ yacht, 
played roulette with King Farouk and 
danced until dawn with the Duchess of 
Windsor.” And at the end of his speech, 
he did get that standing ovation. 
oO 

Aristotle Onassis was unhappy when 
his 20-year-old daughter, Christina, mar- 
ried 47-year-old Los Angeles Land De- 
veloper Joe Bolker seven months ago. 
Daddy Onassis was happy when they 
separated, and she got engaged to 29- 
year-old German automotive heir Otto 
Flick last month—at least he sounded 
happy when he announced the engage- 
ment and gave the couple a bang-up 
bash at Maxim’s. But is Christina hap- 
py? Parisians are wondering whether 
the Flick flame is flickering—noting 
that, while Christina is seen around 
town a lot these nights, it is with var- 
ious other escorts, such as Brazilian 
Paolo Ferrari. 

. 

In the morning, he conducted a 
three-hour rehearsal of the American 
Symphony Orchestra at Manhattan's 
Carnegie Hall. In the afternoon, he 
studied music scores. In the evening, he 
went to the Grand Ballroom of the Pla- 
za Hotel for his party. Leopold Stokow- 
ski, who only recently acknowledged 
the five years he had subtracted in mid- 
dle age, was officially 90 years old. Mu- 
sical headliners were on hand to pay 
“Stoky” tribute, and Dmitry Shostako- 
vich, Aram Khachaturian and Leonard 
Bernstein provided small compositions. 
Among the 350 guests were Stoky’s five 
children by his three wives—the late 
Olga Samaroff, the former Evangeline 
Johnson and the former Gloria Vander- 
bilt—and four of his nine grandchildren. 

a 

“It is not good that the man should 
be alone,” the Lord God said of Adam, 
“I will make him an help meet for him.” 
British Laborite M.P. Leslie Huckfield 
feels the same way about Bachelor 
Prime Minister Edward Heath; he has 
raised a question in the House of Com- 
mons asking why Heath does not ap- 
point an official hostess to preside at 
his dinner table and accompany him to 
official functions. “I feel a bit sorry for 
Mr. Heath,” he says. “The bloke would 
be much better with a few birds 
around.” Suggestions and propositions 
for the Prime Minister have followed 
fast. The Park Lane Escort Agency (200 
girls) has offered to waive its $32.50 fee, 
and ten patients in Wallasey Hospital 
for Women have proposed Nurse Mar- 
jorie Rowbotham. But the P.M. is not 
responding. He seems to be mindful of 
what happened to Adam. 
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The Bombing Blues 


U.S. bombing of the Hanoi-Hai- 
phong area in retribution for the North 
Vietnamese invasion provoked fresh 
editorial skirmishing between Admin- 
istration critics and supporters. While 
the differences were as sharp as in the 
late ‘60s, hawkish editors and colum- 
nists seemed scarcer than before. Gen- 
erally the hawks backed bombing as the 
means to hasten the U.S. pullout from 
Viet Nam, while doves dwelt on the dan- 
gers of deeper involvement in the fight- 
ing and confrontation with Moscow. 

What was “an exercise in folly and 
futility” to the New York Times seemed 
“a courageous, nonpolitical act” to the 
San Diego Union. The Los Angeles 
Times warned that “B-52s over Hai- 
phong cannot buy victory,” while the 
Arizona Republic said that “bombs 
should continue to fall north of the Red 
River.” The New York Daily News 
praised the re-escalated bombing as “a 
forceful reminder” of U.S. determina- 
tion, but two other papers of the par- 


Soviet arms. 
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‘Greetings, Nationalist 
Liberators!’ 





ent Tribune Co. took a softer line. The 
flagship Chicago Tribune simply noted 
with satisfaction that “the Communists 
have taken the very action the Presi- 
dent warned against. He has reacted as 
he said he would.” The afternoon pa- 
per, Chicago Today, raised mildly skep- 
tical questions about Nixon’s tactics. 
Many editors seemed worried that 
an old policy might lead to a new en- 
trapment for the U.S. “The notion of 
bombing Hanoi to the conference ta- 
ble,” said the Minneapolis Tribune, “is 
so old, shopworn and discredited that 
it would be ludicrous if it were not so 
tragic in its present application.” The 
South has been the region most sym- 
pathetic to the war and the military. 
Now many papers are sounding a dis- 
illusioned refrain of the bombing blues. 
The Birmingham News was among the 
few to give President Nixon unre- 
strained backing: “Let the voices de- 
nounce Hanoi's aggression before they 
decry America’s support of South Viet 
Nam's resistance.” More common were 
the views of the Nashville Tennessean 
(“Another package of 
dashed hopes and empty 
promises”) and the Raleigh 
News and Observer (Nixon 
“owes the people an expla- 
nation of his intentions”). 
A presidential policy 
statement might in fact 
have helped to clear things 
up for the columnists, who 
could not seem to agree on 
what to make of the re- 
escalation. Where Joseph 
Kraft had Nixon “courting 
confrontation” with Mos- 
cow, James Reston spoke of 
a “temporary expression of 
presidential frustration and 
anger rather than a calcu- 
lated plan to force a show- 
down.” Victor Zorza, the 
London-based Kremlinolo- 
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‘Greetings, Viet Cong 
Liberators!’ 











gist, saw the bombing strategy as “a 
deep game designed to exploit the dif- 
ferences between the hawks and the 
doves in the Kremlin in order to ma- 
neuver Moscow into bringing about a 
peace settlement in Viet Nam.” The 
New York Post's James Wechsler pooh- 
poohed any pretense of preplanning: 
“What often seemed a calculated strat- 
egy of surprise actually reflects the in- 
firmity of deep insecurity.” Responding 
to Nixon's critics, William F. Buckley 
Jr. chortled: “The best that can be said 
about them is that they have been ren- 
dered incoherent.” 

Perhaps last week’s most impas- 
sioned overreaction came from the New 
York Times's Anthony Lewis: “In my 
generation we grew up believing in 
America. The truth is now impossible 
to escape if we open our eyes: the U.S 
is the most dangerous and destructive 
power in the world.” 


New Politics, 
New New Yorker 


In more ways than the obvious vi- 
sual ones, The New Yorker since its 
founding in 1925 has seemed almost im- 
mune to dramatic change. It has had 
only two editors in those 47 years, Har- 
old Ross and the man who took over 
after Ross's death in 1951, William 
Shawn. The devotion to low-key fiction 
and gentlemanly criticism has persisted, 
as have the horse-racing column and 
such self-mocking images as Eustace 
Tilly and an imaginary correspondent 
called “The Long-Winded Lady.” 

So would you believe that The New 
Yorker is today one of the most social- 
ly activist and politically polemical 
among major magazines? That it vi- 
brates in tones of tough liberalism and 
occasionally radical outrage? 

“The President,” said a recent ed- 
itorial about busing, “seems determined 
to keep the people's fear and hatred at 
the peak until election time, whatever 
the cost to the nation’s children and to 
its laws.” An editorial on the expanded 
bombing of Viet Nam: “The war that 
this country’s government is waging 
now is war trivialized. . . and involves 
us all in the dishonor of killing in a cause 
we are no longer willing to die for.” An 
article about the Nixon Administra- 
tion’s record on civil liberties, by Rich- 
ard Harris: “No one can say that the 
President has willfully set out to under- 
mine the Constitution that he swore to 
uphold. But how would the results be 
different if he had?” 

“The New Yorker has always run 
articles about public issues.” Editor 
Shawn says; the magazine can cite such 
warnings as Rachel Carson's Silent 
Spring and James Baldwin's The Fire 
Next Time ten years ago. But Shawn 
agrees that both the urgency and fre- 
quency of political pieces have in- 
creased sharply. In his view, the turn- 
ing point was the 1970 Cambodian 
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Filter for better taste the Tareyton way 
with activated charcoal. 


Enjoy better tasting tap water with an activated 
charcoal water filter. Get this $12.99 value water filter for 
just $5.00 and two Tareyton wrappers. 
Send check or money order (no cash) to: Water Filter, Dept.17 
P.O. Box 4486, Chicago, Ill. 60677. Offer expires Dec. 31, 1972. 
Offer limited to residents of U.S. 


Enjoy the mild taste of Tareyton with the Activated Charcoal Filter. King Size or 100’s. 


King Size and 100 mm: 19 mg. “tar”, 13 mg. nicotine; 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. ‘71 
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A year ago, the U.S. Department of 
Transportation urged every state in the 
nation 

Adopt No-Fault auto insurance 

To end the finger-pointing in 
accidents. To pay everyone who's injured 
—no matter who's at fault 

And—in the process—to hold down 
the cost of premiums 

Yet today, only the two states shown 
on the opposite page have passed laws 
that even come close to the Department 
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of Transportation's recommendations 
(A few others have passed laws that 
masquerade as No-Fault. But each is so 
weak, so watered down, it offers little 

or no improvement over our present 
horse-and-buggy laws.) 

Fireman's Fund, as a major insurer 
of cars, believes it's time for true reform 
Now. Today. In all 50 states 

And if individual states don’t act 
promptly, we believe that the U.S 
Congress must. And it can—by 
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passing legislation which sets minimum 
standards for state-administered 
No-Fault laws 

If you agree, won't you help? First, 
send for our booklet: “This Is No-Fault,"’ 
Box 7580, San Francisco, CA 94120 

Second, read what meaningful 
No-Fault is all about 

And third, tell your legis- 
lators to bring it to you 

To end this sorry 
state in your state 


Fireman's Fund American Insurance Companies « An affiliate of American Express 
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There are lots of babies born every minute. 
Followed by lots of happy phone calls. And we've 
come up with a new kind of cable to handle all of 
them. In fact, it can carry 90,000 two-way tele- 
phone conversations. All at the same time. That's 
some 60,000 more than the previous cable. 
This new cable is not only more efficient, it's 
also stronger and more flexible. And all this with 
less than half the copper needed for the old kind. 
We're Western Electric — at the heart of the Western Electric 
Bell System. And making things that help deliver 
good news is one of our specialties. We make things that bring people closer. 
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invasion. Richard Goodwin, once a 
Kennedy speechwriter, wrote a denun- 
ciation of Nixon’s “usurpation” of 
power; Shawn used it as an editorial. 
After that “Notes and Comment,” once 
the fluffy lead-in to each issue, frequent- 
ly became the magazine’s most somber 
instrument. 

The change coincided with some of 
the roughest weather The New Yorker 
had ever encountered in the narrow, 
sometimes viciously choppy New York 
publishing pond. Back in 1965, New 
York had run Tom Wolfe's satiric at- 
tack on Shawn and his magazine. 
Though shallow and unfair, Wolfe’s ar- 
ticle generated talk and crystallized the 
notion that The New Yorker had be- 
come musty and irrelevant. Then, in the 
late 60s, like other magazines, it began 
experiencing a money crunch. It con- 
tinued to be profitable, but income 
shrank dramatically.* 

Outsiders naturally assumed that 
Shawn's response to adversity was new 
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EDITOR WILLIAM SHAWN 
Tones of tough liberalism. 


politics for The New Yorker—an im- 
pression strengthened by an advertising 
campaign that emphasized the stinging 
prose. But Shawn and his staff insist that 
there was no connection. “Even when 
things were at their worst,” Shawn told 
TIME’s Horace Judson recently, “I have 
never felt any pressure. I can’t imagine 
what the pressure could have been. | 
did hear murmurings in the back- 
ground, people in the advertising com- 
munity who thought we were too se- 
date in our appearance. But we liked 
the way we looked. We always felt 
“Ad pages fell 40% . 1966 to 1971. Profits went 
from $10.93 per share in 1966 to a low of $3.69 
in 1970 before turning up to $4.02 last year. Cir- 
culation, which had hovered around 475,000 for 
more than a decade, also took a slight tumble in 
1970 before righting itself at 474,788 last year. 
At the recent annual meeting. stockholders were 


told that both circulation and advertising would 
be up slightly in the first half of 1972 
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that we were in advance in what we 
said.” 

As Shawn and his writers agree, the 
real reason for The New Yorker’s polit- 
ical preoccupation lies in the subtle re- 
lation between them. The New Yorker, 
with hardly any hierarchical structure, 
could be described as a participatory 
dictatorship. Though Shawn shapes the 
magazine each week (“I approve every- 
thing we publish”), only very rarely does 
he initiate a direct assignment or even 
set a deadline. Instead, he chooses from 
what the writers suggest and submit. 

The altered tone and emphasis have 
come “not because of a deliberate or 
calculated change in policy, but simply 
because certain authors—responding to 
the heightened sense of trouble at the 
end of the ‘60s and since—have become 
interested in saying certain things, and 
we, the editors, are sympathetic.” 

Brief Fantasy. Shawn deals with 
his writers the way he approaches the 
outside world—combining intellectual 
interest and personal detachment. In a 
city where editors think of themselves 
as public figures, Shawn, 64, is so re- 
tiring as to be invisible, a trait to which 
he adds a genuine but rigidly old-fash- 
ioned courtesy. “I've known him 20 
years,” says Richard Harris, a staff 
writer, “and we are still Mr. Shawn, 
Mr. Harris.” “Behind Shawn's manner,” 
adds Richard Goodwin, “is a fantasti- 
cally acute steel mind. I've never had ed- 
iting like it. He went over my Cambo- 
dian piece word by word, with me sitting 
by his desk. He has a great instinct for 
bringing out what you are trying to do.” 

Shawn's own profound disquiet 
about the dangers to mankind evidently 
has early roots. Born in Chicago, he 
dropped out of the University of Mich- 
igan, worked as a newspaper reporter 
in New Mexico, then in 1933 joined The 
New Yorker as a “Talk of the Town” re- 
porter, He was an editor by 1935. The 
only piece he ever signed in the mag- 
azine was a brief and melancholy fan- 
tasy in 1936 titled The Catastrophe, 
which tells how a meteorite neatly oblit- 
erated “all five boroughs of Greater 
New York,” and how the entire notion 
of New York eventually was forgotten. 
Ten years later, as managing editor, he 
persuaded Ross that John Hersey’s ac- 
count of the obliteration of Hiroshima 
was so important that it should take up 
the entire editorial space of one issue. 

The recent changes seem to be 
grounded, paradoxically, in a kind of 
classical conservatism: “We have de- 
fended certain things that we do believe 
in and cherish,” Shawn says. “We have 
written whenever we thought the de- 
mocracy as we saw it or the constitu- 
tional processes were threatened.” He 
thinks back: “I remember Rachel Car- 
son, when she was working on Silent 
Spring, just hated having to do it. With 
her kind of love of nature, the sea and 
birds, she felt she was using up the last 
years of her life on something repug- 
nant. It is often that way now. You do 
these things out of a feeling of duty.” 


How to frolic 
with mermaids &. 
get a fine Swiss 

Diver's Watch 
for just $10.95. 


Alas, how few of us have physical 
stamina and spiritual strength to don 
wet suit and mask and ...armed only 
with harpoon and camera ... join sleek- 
muscled youths in exploration of 
Neptune's watery domain. But now, 
Slightly breathless, and on terra firma, 
you may participate (at least 
vicariously) in romantic undersea 
exploits by donning HAVERDIVER 
WATCH. This remarkable Swiss time- 
piece features luminous dial, sweep- 
second, lapsed time indicator, calendar, 
steel body, tropical strap, and one 
lovingly positioned jewel. We list 
HAVERDIVER at $16.95, but today— 
swept up in a tide of good fellowship— 
it’s just $10.95...a laughable bargain. 
And that isn’t all: We'll also send 
you our color-full 64-page catalog and 
@ $2 Gift Certificate. You may return 
HAVERDIVER in two weeks for full 
refund if not delighted (and still remain 
our friend). And it is guaranteed one 
year for manufacturer's defects 
(we repair or replace free, of course, 
only charge you for postage and 
handling). So, for a reliable, 
good looking watch that you don’t have 
to take off in shower, bathtub, pool 
or sauna, and with which you may even 
gambol in Neptune's realm of 
mermaid, stingray and octopus, jot 
your name, address and zip on the 
margin, send us your check for $11.95 
($10.95 plus $1.00 for postage and 
insurance—feliow Californians please 
add another $.60 for our leader in 
Sacramento) and we shall float that 
HAVERDIVER right out to you. 


haverhills 


583 Washington, San Francisco 94111 
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Adventure at Descartes 


“Well, Orion is finally here, Hous- 
ton. Fahn-taah-stick!” 

As Charles Duke's jubilant South- 
ern drawl crackled across 240,000 miles 
of space last week, all the world 
breathed a sigh of relief. After a nerve- 
racking delay of nearly six hours, dur- 
ing which NASA officials came close to 
calling off Apollo 16's lunar landing, 
Astronauts Duke and John Young had 
brought the landing craft Orion to a 
nearly perfect touchdown only 200 
yards off target in the moon’s mountain- 
ringed Descartes region. It was man’s 
fifth successful landing on the lunar sur- 
face, and the first in the highlands, the 
moon's oldest and most rugged terrain 

While Astronaut Ken Mattingly or- 
bited overhead in the command mod- 
ule Casper, Duke and Young stared out 
their cabin window onto the sun- 
drenched Cayley Plains. Near their 
spacecraft, they excitedly reported to 
scientists back in Mission Control, was 
a large variety of rocks and boulders, 
some as big as 10 ft. across, glistening 
in shades of white and pink and gray 
‘All we have to do is jump out the hatch 


APOLLO 16 ON EVE OF LAUNCH 











and we've got plenty of rocks,” ex- 


claimed Duke. The astronauts also re- 
ported brilliantly gleaming ray patterns 

splashes of material gouged from the 
moon's interior by meteorite impacts 
—and telltale layering on the face of a 


hillside to the south. “Man, it really 
looks nice out there,” said Duke. “I'm 
like a little kid on Christmas Eve.” 

For a while, it had seemed that 


Christmas would never come. For Apol- 
lo 16 had suffered more than its share 
of worrisome glitches on its way to the 
moon. First, there were minor troubles 
the mysterious flickering of a com- 
puter warning light, the mid-flight peel- 
ing of protective paint off the lunar 
module and the recalcitrant zipper on 
Young’s space suit. Then, after the 
Apollo had gone into orbit around the 
moon and Orion, with Duke and Young 
aboard, had separated from Casper 
came real cause for alarm 
As the two spacecraft emerged from 
behind the moon at the beginning of 
their 13th lunar revolution, Mattingly 
reported some chilling news: the back- 
up circuit on a steering motor control- 
ling Casper’s bell-shaped engine nozzle 
during firings was swiveling the nozzle 
erratically back and forth—and Mat- 
tingly could do nothing about it. The as- 
tronauts were in no immediate danger, 
but under mission rules the command 
module's primary and secondary guid- 
ance systems must both be operational 
before a lunar landing can be attempt- 
ed. The reason: if the command ship's 
engine cannot be controlled, the rocket 
power of the lunar lander is necessary 
to get the reunited ships back to earth 
In fact, that so-called “life raft mode” 
was used to bring home the stricken 
Apollo |3 spacecraft two years ago 
Mobilization. In a desperate effort 
to salvage the landing, engineers and 
scientists were mobilized at three key 
sites—at the Manned Spacecraft Center 
in Houston, where Apollo 17 Com- 
mander Eugene Cernan clambered 
aboard a command ship simulator; at 
MIT's Charles Stark Draper Laborato- 
ry, where the guidance system was de- 
veloped; and at the Downey, Calif. 
plant of North American Rockwell, 
where the command ship was built. The 
objective: to duplicate the oscillation, 
determine how serious it was, and devise 
a possible solution. And there was little 
time for the tricky task. After only five 
more revolutions (ten hours), the orbit- 
al paths of the two spacecraft would 
pass too far to the side of the landing site 
(which was gradually moving away be- 
cause of the moon's slow rotation under 
the orbiting craft), and the landing at- 
tempt would have to be abandoned 
Fortunately, the task force found the 
answer after only four hours: the oscil- 
lations, which swing through only 1° of 
arc, would not significantly alter the di- 
rection of the spacecraft even if the 
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balky secondary guidance system had to 
be used. Exultant controllers passed the 
word to Orion: “You're go for landing.” 

After Orion safely settled at the bot- 
tom of a shallow crater, Young and 
Duke checked the spacecraft for dam- 
age and then, exhausted from their tense 
ordeal, they slept for about seven hours 
This time there was no television pic- 
ture of the astronauts’ first steps on the 
lunar surface; the spacecraft’s steerable 
antenna had jammed and could not be 
pointed at the earth. But the radio sig- 
nals were sufficiently strong to carry 
Young's initial words back to earth 
“Here you are, mysterious and un- 
known Descartes, highland plains,” he 
said. “Apollo 16 is going to change your 
image.” With that ambitious goal in 
mind, the astronauts spent the next sev- 
en hours loping around the site in the 
weak lunar gravity. They set up exper- 
iments, examined the hill-and-dale ter- 
rain, and dodged in and out of craters 
like youngsters on a spree. “Yahoo,” 
shouted Duke. “This is so great you 
can't believe it.” 

Even another crop of exasperating 
problems failed to dampen the astro- 
nauts’ enthusiasm. For all his tugging, 
Young was unable to open the LM’s ex- 
ternal equipment bay until Houston ra- 
dioed some helpful advice. Then one 
of the rover’s two vital batteries seemed 
half dead until it suddenly came back 
to life. To the horror of watching sci- 
entists, Duke lost his grip on the bulky 
nuclear power plant for the lunar ex- 
periments and let it drop. “It's O.K.,.” 
he said sheepishly, as he retrieved the 
package. “All the experiments seem to 
be intact.” 

Young was not so lucky. As he 
moved awkwardly through the moon 
dust, his right foot ripped loose a cable 
leading to the heat-flow experiment and 
left the $1,200,000 device useless. “God 
almighty. Oh, I'm sorry,” Young repeat 
edly apologized, realizing that he and 
Duke could not repair the damage. Dis- 
appointed scientists would now have to 
wait until the next mission to confirm 
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ASTRONAUTS TESTING STRENGTH OF LUNAR SURFACE 


the puzzling heat-flow findings of Apol- 
lo 15. Those readings suggest that the 
moon’s interior, once thought to be rel- 
atively cold, is actually giving off heat 
at twice the expected rate 

Before the first moon walk ended, 
scientists in Houston were surprised to 
hear that the multitude of rocks gath- 
ered by the astronauts apparently in- 
cluded few crystalline, or heat-formed 
specimens; that cast doubt on the the- 
ory that the Descartes area’s Cayley 
Plains were once the site of volcanic 
flows. The day's prize find was made 
by the Houston scientists themselves 
With the TV finally on after a second 
antenna had been aligned with earth, 
they could direct Duke’s attention to a 
large, football-sized rock that glittered 
with imbedded black glass fragments 
“It's a “great Scott’-sized rock,” said the 
delighted Duke, recalling the record 22- 
lb. specimen picked up by Apollo 15 As 
tronaut David Scott last year 

Spiked Juice. Back in the lunar 
module for another rest period, the as- 
tronauts exchanged notes, unaware that 
their voices were being picked up by a 
live mike. “I got the farts again, Char- 
lie,” Young was heard to say. “I think 
it's acid in the stomach.” He blamed it 
on the large doses of potassium-spiked 
orange juice prescribed by doctors to 
counteract the effects of weightlessness 
(see Mepicine). The strange potion did 
not seem to bother him on the second 
moon walk, when the astronauts took 
more core samples, picked up rocks, and 
pushed over a large boulder to collect 
soil from underneath it (so scientists can 
compare the effects of cosmic-ray bom 
bardment on varying soil samples) 
They drove the rover several hundred 
feet up Stone Mountain and, after park- 
ing it on what they thought was a dan- 
gerously steep slope, they simply picked 
it up and put it down in a more secure 
Spot 

Many of the scientific benefits from 
Apollo 16 are still in the offing. With a 
new, semiautomatic $2,000,000 elec- 
tronic camera, developed by the Naval 
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Research Laboratory, the astronauts 
took ultraviolet pictures of the clouds 
of ionized (charged) hydrogen gases 
that occupy the vast regions between 
the stars. These observations, which 
may Offer new clues to such questions 
as how stars are formed, cannot be 
made from earth where the atmosphere 
blocks ultraviolet light. In addition, at 
a number of their stops, the astronauts 
took careful measurements to augment 
data about the moon’s magnetic field, 
which analysis of moon rocks shows 
was once surprisingly strong; the strong 
field, in turn, suggests that the core of 
the moon was once molten. Aboard 
Casper, high above the moon’s surface, 
Command Ship Pilot Mattingly made 
his own scientific contributions. Among 
other valuable exercises, he shot stereo 
pictures of the moon’s surface, includ- 
ing the far side which is hidden from 
earth, and measured the solar wind, the 
constant streams of particles that flow 
away from the sun. His most impor- 
tant observation may well have been a 
visual one: he described large globs of 
material near the Crater Mandelshtam 
that provided scientists with the first ev- 
idence of ancient lava flows on the 
moon's far side 

Although NASA officials had earlier 
talked of scrubbing the scheduled third 
EVA (extravehicular activity) because of 
the extra oxygen and fuel consumed in 
the delayed landing, they decided that 
another excursion was possible, and the 
astronauts prepared to take a final spin 
on the lunar surface. It would take them 
north toward Smoky Mountain. Then, 
after stowing their rocks, film and oth- 
er paraphernalia in the lunar module 
and positioning the rovers camera to 
televise the lift-off, Duke and Young 
were to fire Orion's upper stage engine 
and head for a reunion with Mattingly, 
orbiting overhead in Casper. Later, 
Casper's own powerful engine would 
be fired to hurl the command ship 
out of lunar orbit and start the three 
astronauts On their three-day journey 
home 
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ENGLISH LEATHER COLOGNE, $3.50 
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How to Save Maine for 
One Thin Dime 


It looks, feels and reads like a news- 
paper. Appearing on newsstands, A 
Maine Manifest even costs a dime. But 
it is a master plan—a compilation of 
data, projections and ideas of the kind 
that most citizens never see. It tells how 
Maine's residents “might regain control 
of the state’s future, which has slipped 
away from them.” 

Maine's dilemma is to gain the ben- 
efits of economic development without 
ruining its glorious natural environ- 
ment. That the poverty-stricken state 
will grow is certain: its thick stands of 
timber, its scenic land and deep harbors 
ensure more manufacturing, trade and 
tourism. As in most states, development 
has been disorderly, resulting in an om- 
inous trend toward the most irreversible 
sort of pollution—badly used land. To 
stop that trend, A Maine Manifest pro- 
poses several steps, including: 

> Tax reform to relieve one of the 
nation’s stiffest property taxes (which 
encourages poor property maintenance 
and piecemeal land sales) and to raise 
new revenues to preserve, maintain and 
restore land. 

> A land bank, which would ac- 
quire land, by right of eminent domain 
if necessary, in the name of the people 
of Maine and for their perpetual benefit. 

> Community-development corpo- 
rations to set up and control new local 
and regional businesses. 

Such proposals clearly require, as 
the plan says, that “the people of Maine 
feel free to submit personal interests to 
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LANDSCAPE OF DECAY IN RURAL MAINE 
Will planning provide a cure? 
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the common good.” While none of the 
proposals is unprecedented—Oregon 
has put its entire Pacific shoreline in 
the public domain, for example, and 
many states encourage community cor- 
porations—Maine’s individualist Yan- 
kees do not take kindly to infringements 
on their liberties. 

The Manifest is the result of a $44,- 
000 study by The Allagash Group, an 
informal think tank in Bath, Me. Be- 
hind Allagash is John Cole, 49, editor 
of the weekly Maine Times, who has 
put his journalistic experience to good 
use. “When you do a research job,” he 
explains, “you've got to package it for 
the public.” Hence the newspaper for- 
mat, style and distribution. 

The study was prepared mainly by 
Richard Barringer, a political-science 
lecturer at Harvard, who says of his 
handiwork, “I want it to change Maine 
forever.” That may be too much to ask, 
but the paper is at least being read. 
Though few state legislators have yet 
commented on the proposals, environ- 
mentalists and commercial boosters 
alike praise the report as “balanced” 
and “provocative.” The first run of 
5,000 copies has already sold out—plain 
proof that what this country really 
needs is a good 10¢ land plan. 


Getting ’Gator Getters 


“Gator killin’ ” is as time honored 
a pastime in the swamps of Louisiana, 
South Georgia and Florida as moon- 
shining is in the hills to the north. The 
beasts are supposed to be protected by 
the Endangered Species Conservation 
Act of 1969, but in the three years since 
then, federal officials estimate, some 
127,000 alligators have been slaugh- 
tered by poachers. 

The poachers can sell their prey for 
about $6 per foot, but they do not get 
them without a struggle. Poaching must 
be done at night—partly to avoid agents 
and partly to catch the slumbering al- 
ligators. The poacher blinds the animal 
with a spotlight, then approaches in his 
boat and fires a “brain shot” between 
the eyes with a .22-cal. rifle. A good 
poacher gets a rolled skin into his boat 
in 1S minutes. “They can get a ‘gator 
out of his jacket real fast,” says Fed- 
eral Agent Andrew Pursley. 

One poacher has bragged that he 
killed 114 alligators in a single night, 
and he was equally adroit in eluding 
pursuers. After throwing the hides out 
of his pickup truck as a posse closed in, 
he dove into a Louisiana bayou, swam 
across the border to Texas and holed 
up there for six months before being 
captured. Another, who is now serving 
a long jail sentence, used to zip across 
the swamps in a shallow boat that could 
reach speeds of 85 m.p.h. 

These are only two of the 460 
poachers whom the Government has 
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identified in a new crackdown. Forty- 
eight arrest warrants have been issued 
within the past two months, and the pen- 
alties are severe. Two Atlanta men, in- 
dicted three weeks ago for trading in 
alligator hides, face sentences of up to 
40 years in prison and $400,000 in fines. 

Still, the rewards have kept the traf- 
fic going. Salted, rolled and stashed in 
barrels with false labels, the alligator 
hides are shipped to manufacturers in 
France (mostly shoemakers) and Japan 
(belts, wallets, watchbands). And even 
when a shipment is uncovered, the law 
permits the confiscated catch to be auc- 
tioned off after it has been presented as 
evidence. So the buyer loses his poach- 
er, but not his hides. 


The Price of Power 


To manufacture a steel beer can 
with an aluminum fliptop opening takes 
three times as much energy as making 
an all-steel can. A frost-free refrigerator 
consumes almost twice as much elec- 
tric power as a conventional model. 
“You use power to make ice—and then 
use power to melt the ice,” complained 
Microbiologist Barry Commoner as he 
offered these examples last week in 
testimony before the House Interior 
Committee. 

“It is,” he said, “ecological idiocy.” 

Idiocy or not, the U.S. appears com- 
mitted to a constant expansion of its 
electricity production. Last week, in a 
massive survey of the problems and 
prospects, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion declared that the nation’s present 
generating capacity of 340 million kilo- 
watts must nearly quadruple by 1990. 
Meantime, the price of electricity will 
double (to 3.5¢ per kilowatt hour), re- 
flecting higher fuel prices plus the cost 
of raising some $500 billion to build 
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The picture on the far right was 
taken by the only camera of its 
kind in the world. 

Most camera owners cannot get 
close-up portraits at all. And those 
that can need expensive cameras 
or expensive accessories to do so. 

The Big Shot gets them. In 60 
seconds. For $19.95: 

Portraits—the kind of pictures 
you want most. The Polaroid Big 
Shot Land camera is for close-up 
color portraits only. That’s why it 
looks unusual-its length gives you 
the same kind of pictures as studio 
portrait cameras, or expensive 
cameras with complicated lenses 
and attachments. 

These are the kind of pictures 
you want most-not only close-ups, 
but close-ups with rich portrait- 
like colors and lighting. 

Portraits that are hard to mess 
up. Forget words like “focus set- 
tings” and “exposure’’ This is the 


you need a 





Most cameras can’t get 
close-up portraits. 


simplest of all systems. To focus, 
just walk toward your subject until 
the two faces in the window are 
one-and press the button. 

Do not worry about lighting. It is 
the same, indoors or out. A light 
transmission panel in front of the 
flashcube eliminates harsh“‘flash” 
contrasts and gives you soft por- 
trait lighting for every shot. There 
isnotevenabattery toworry about. 
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second camera. 





The Big Shot does 
(in 60 seconds), 


The built-in timer tells you when 
your picture is developed and ready 
to see-and that’s it. It’s so easy 
anybody can take your portrait. 

How can we make this camera for 
$19.95? The secret is simplicity. 
The design that makes the Big 
Shot so easy to use also makes it 
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amazingly inexpensive. 

The Big Shot takes every picture 
the same way-and simply elimi- 
nates all the adjustable devices on 
costly cameras. 

For instance, the distance for 
your pictures is always the same 
and the focus is set for this. The 
shutter speed is always the same 
andthelightingisalwaysthesame. 

If you never took a picture be- 
fore, you can now have beautiful 
color portraits of Dad,Mom and the 
kids just 60 
seconds after 
you press the 
button. 

And if the 
ideaofasecond 
camera sounds 
extravagant,look 
at the price again. $19.95. 








Polaroid’s $19.95 Big Shot 


*Suggested list price | 














The latest gimmick at Maxine’s 
Massage Parlor is to offer customers 
her own brand of roll-your-own 
filter cigarettes. 


Now everybody will be smoking 
Maxine’s roll-your- own filter cigarettes _...almost everybody. 






“O'N ‘Waleg-uoj;suim ‘AuBdWOD Od9eqQoO) SpjoUAeY ‘fT “Y ZZ6le 


“Camel Filters. 
They're not for everybody. 


(But then, they don't try to be.) 





20 mg. “tar;’ 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUG.'71. 


ENVIRONMENT 


new power plants. As for the conflict 
caused by “contradictory public atti- 
tudes”’—the expectation of “instant 
power” v. the concern for a cleaner en- 
vironment—the FPC urged citizens not 
to underestimate the importance of 
maintaining adequate electricity sup- 
plies in a high-energy society 

Scorecard. Even at the present lev- 
el, however, electric-power plants are a 
major source of air pollution: 50% of 
the sulfur dioxide in the atmosphere, 
20% of the nitrogen oxides, 20% of 
the soot and ash. Can technology re- 
duce this pollution? Yes, according to 
a new study by the Manhattan-based 
Council on Economic Priorities, a non- 
profit organization that reports to con- 
cerned investors (churches, universities, 
foundations) on subjects involving cor- 
porate responsibility. But many utilities 
have been slow to install proven and ex- 
isting equipment, the study says, or to 
develop alternative power sources 

The council surveyed the anti- 
pollution efforts of 15 private electric 
companies that own a total of 129 large 
plants and produce about 25% of the 
nation’s power. Each was then rated 
against a common standard—the best 
that could be done—in a 550-page re- 
port entitled “The Price of Power.” Get- 
ting high marks were two California 
utilities, Pacific Gas & Electric and 
Southern California Edison, which have 
acted to minimize polluting emissions 
By contrast, the Southern Co., which op- 
erates in four Southern states, and 
American Electric Power, which serves 
seven states from Virginia to Michigan, 
rely less on technology than on the four 
winds to dissipate pollutants 

All in all, the study said, 71% of 
the plants involved had inadequate con- 
trols on soot and 81% had no controls 
at all on nitrogen oxides, a cause of em- 
physema. The utilities quickly attacked 
the report (“unscientific, distorted, part- 
ly false, and highly prejudiced,” said the 
head of American Electric), but the 
plant-by-plant survey leaves no doubt 
that there is still much room for im- 
provement—both in present production 
and in planning for the future 


Off the Billboards 


Under a 1965 law, there should be 
no billboards still standing along rural 
highways built with federal help, but the 
measure has hardly been enforced in 
most states. Indeed the signs have, if 
anything, proliferated. Last week one 
national advertiser took the law into its 
own hands. Atlantic Richfield Co. an- 
nounced it will stop its billboard cam- 
paign from coast to coast. By not re- 
newing some 1,000 contracts with 
outdoor advertising agencies, the gas- 
oline company will save the $338,000 
it spent on such ads last year and clear 
the view from the road. Well, not com- 
pletely clear it. In many cases, through 
no fault of ARCO, the giant boards will 
remain in place, proclaiming to pass- 
Ing motorists THIS SPACE FOR RENI 
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LOOK FOR 
THE 
SHEAFFER 
“WHITE DOT” 


A Sheaffer 
“White Dot’. The 
sensibly extravagant gift. 


The personal gift with the mark, 
the look, the “feel” of perfection, 
from the craftsmen dedicated to 
creating the world’s finest writing 


instruments. From the “White Dot 
collection—“Lady Sheaffer” gifts 
in a shimmering golden-glaze jew- 
elry finish. Sensibly extravagant. 
Ballpoint/pencil, $7.50. Pen, $15.00. 


® 
SHEAFFER 


ra eceteferlicnian 


SHEAFFER, WORLD-WIDE ron] COMPANY 
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Heart Trouble in Space? 


To help protect their health during 
their extraterrestrial explorations, U.S. 
astronauts routinely go on special diets 
prior to launch. The Apollo 16 crew that 
landed on the moon last week has been 
on an even more highly specialized diet 
than usual. For three days before blast- 
off, the trio ate foods laced with po- 
tassium, and even the eggs in their fare- 
well omelets came from hens raised on 
high-potassium feeds. Their in-flight 
food was similarly seasoned. The astro- 
nauts are not complaining; Ken Mat- 
tingly told Mission Control that the po- 
tassium even added a certain zest to his 
tomato soup. 

The reason for the astronauts’ un- 
usual diet is cautionary rather than cu- 


NASA 


ra 4 


DR. BERRY (RIGHT) AT MISSION CONTROL 
Waiting for pure gold. 





linary. Two members of Apollo 15's 
crew went through brief periods of 
heartbeat irregularities, and NASA doc- 
tors suspected the reason. The two men 
who suffered the problem had lost 15% 
of their normal potassium. They were 
also the ones who landed and worked 
on the moon. Potassium, a body salt that 
affects the electrical conductivity of the 
heart, is essential to controlling cardiac 
rhythm. 

Most people lose some potassium 
when subjected to stress, which steps up 
the body's output of adrenal hormones 
and leads to increased elimination of 
the crucial salt. The astronauts, of 
course, go through heavy physical and 
emotional strain, and they face anoth- 
er problem as well. The weightlessness 
experienced in space causes the blood, 
which normally tends to pool in the low- 
er extremities, to be distributed more 
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evenly. The body senses this redistribu- 
tion, reacts as if it were carrying excess 
fluids and attempts to redress matters 
by extra urination. That causes further 
potassium loss. 

NASA's director of life sciences, Dr. 
Charles Berry, is unable to explain why 
the potassium-loss problem, which had 
not bothered members of earlier mis- 
sions, surfaced during the last Apollo 
flight. But the astronauts’ physician was 
determined not to let it become a haz- 
ard for Apollo 16. In addition to re- 
plenishing the crew's lost potassium 
through diet, Berry has safeguarded the 
spacemen by setting up an emergency 
cardiology service to monitor their 
heartbeats and transmit their electro- 
cardiograms by telephone to two heart 
specialists. He has also supplied the as- 
tronauts with drugs to be used if the 
monitors show cardiac irregularities. 

Berry hopes his precautions will 
make medication unnecessary. “Pre- 
scribing a cardiac drug on the lunar sur- 
face from 250,000 miles away would 
be a first that | would prefer to avoid,” 
he says. But Berry hopes to score a first 
by learning—with greater precision 
than last time—how much potassium is 
lost by astronauts traveling and work- 
ing in space. To do this, he determined 
the preflight potassium levels of each 
of the Apollo 16 astronauts. He has also 
asked them to bring back urine sam- 
ples from a test to be conducted during 
the flight, and is confident that a com- 
parison of the two levels will prove sig- 
nificant. “Those urine bags,” says Berry 
with a researcher's peculiar enthusiasm, 
“are pure gold.” 


Headache Remedy 


As television viewers are only too 
well aware, the list of headaches that 
call for Excedrin is all but infinite. Last 
week the manufacturers of Excedrin 
and other popular painkillers discov- 
ered that their own products may prove 
inadequate to cope with the pain that 
the Federal Trade Commission is about 
to cause them. The FTC announced that 
it will issue complaints against three 
major analgesic producers for “mislead- 
ing and unfair” advertising. It is also 
prescribing a remedy that would hurt 
not only the companies’ images but their 
pocketbooks as well. 

The FTC complaints name three 
firms, American Home Products (Ana- 
cin and Arthritis Pain Formula), Bris- 
tol-Myers (Excedrin, Excedrin P.M., 
Bufferin) and Sterling Drug (Bayer as- 
pirin, Cope, Vanquish, Midol). On the 
basis of research by the Food and Drug 
Administration, the FTC says that there 
is no reasonable basis for claims that 
any of the analgesics is better than any 
other, or that they relieve nervous ten- 
sion. There is, says the agency, “a sub- 
stantial question as to the validity, sig- 





nificance or interpretation of tests and 
studies related to such claims.” 

The FTC complaint is not unexpect- 
ed. The Food and Drug Administration 
has been looking into drug efficacy since 
1962 and has found that a number of 
preparations do not meet their manu- 
facturers’ claims. But the commission's 
remedy is dramatic. Its proposed order 
would prohibit any further misrepre- 
sentation and require disclosure in ad- 
vertising of the presence of aspirin or 
caffeine, which could worsen the con- 
dition of some patients. Penance for 
past sins would be even stiffer. In a dras- 
tic application of the “truth-in-adver- 
tising™ doctrine, the FTC wants drug 
companies to devote 25% of their ad- 
vertising expenditures during the next 
two years to ads correcting the claims 
now under challenge. At the manufac- 
turers’ present advertising budgets, that 
would mean about $40 million over two 
years for the “corrections.” 

The Frc hopes that the affected 
firms will accede to its requests with- 
out an argument. But such an agree- 
ment seems unlikely. Said Frank May- 
ers, president of Bristol-Myers Prod- 
ucts: “We remain confident of the 
quality and effectiveness of our prod- 
ucts and of the truthfulness of their ad- 
vertising.” The Frc will probably have 
to issue formal complaints and hold 
hearings, the results of which could be 
appealed up to the Supreme Court. Such 
procedures are usually lengthy; it took 
the FTC 16 years to get the word “liv- 
er” out of Carter's Little Liver Pills 


Capsules 


> Faced with enormous expenses, 
even publicly financed hospitals occa- 
sionally are reluctant to care for pa- 
tients who cannot pay. But they will 
have to provide such care whether they 
want to or not. Elliot Richardson, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, last week ordered all hospitals re- 
ceiving federal funds under the 1946 
Hill-Burton Act to provide a minimum 
level of free services for the poor. The 
directive affects 6,308 health-care facil- 
ities, including half of the nation’s hos- 
pitals, and is quite specific. Not less than 
5% of an institution’s operating costs 
and not less than 25% of its net in- 
come must be devoted to free medical 
care. The regulation, which takes effect 
in 30 days unless successfully chal- 
lenged in court, contains sharp teeth. 
Hospitals that fail to comply will face 
the loss of federal or state aid—and per- 
haps their licenses as well. 

> Science has long searched for a 
means of controlling tumors, which can 
grow from pinhead to marble size in lit- 
tle more than a week. Dr. M. Judah 
Folkman of Harvard Medical School 
has found a clue as to how this may 
be accomplished. The growth of solid 
cancers appears to require the presence 
of a recently identified protein sub- 
stance called tumor angiogenesis factor 
(T.A.F.). Though Folkman has been 
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Allstate has 

life insurance | 
that says you > 
don’t have todie | 
to collect. i. 
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Allstate. The young man's life insurance. 


It’s our ‘“Money-Back-at-65” Plan. $10,000 permanent 
insurance now—and we’ll refund all your premium payments 
when you’re 65. So simple that most folks can qualify 
without a doctor’s office physical exam. 


If you're You pay about 
this age this much monthly 


20 $11 
25 $13 


i Allstate 
35 $21 


You're in good hands. 











| iad \ Miss Ki suggests 
JAL’s Japanese/English 
business cardservice. 





] Business cards are an absolute have your cards ready and waiting. | 
must in Japan, and you'll need If you prefer, we'll imprint your 

i plenty of them. JALcanhelpyou present business cards and 

get off to the right start by having | sendthemtoyour home. The price 

i newcardsprinted for you—English is $6.50 for 100. Send for an order 
ononeside, Japanese onthe other. form. 

I The price is only $3 for 100 if Business cards in Japanese and jf 
' you pick them up in Tokyo. Just English. Another Executive 


let us know at least two weeks Service feature from f 

before your departure sowecan Japan Air Lines. j 
thousand-year-old 

Japan Air Lines airline. j 

P.O. Box 1160 UAPAN AIR LINES 

New York, N.¥.10019 ' 

Attn: Name Card Service 


C1 am going to Japan and will need hundred Japanese/English 
business cards. Attached is my present card for the information you will need. 
Enclosed is $ ($3 for 100 cards). 

0 | prefer to have my present business cards imprinted and delivered 

| in the U.S. Please send me full information and an order form. 


My departure date is ________and the airline and flight I 








at the following Tokyo location: 0 JAL International Passenger Service 
Center 0 Imperial Hotel 0 Tokyo Hilton Hotel 0 Palace Hotel 

f 0 Hotel New Japan 0 Hotel Okura 0 Hotel New Otani 
O Akasaka Tokyu Hotel 0 Hotel Keio Plaza 0 Pacific Hotel (Check one.) 


TH-050172 
ee ey eee: 


{ number are | will pick up my cards at the JAL counter 





These shares of Common Stock are being sold to the 
general public by a group of investment dealers, including the undersigned. 
The offering is made only by means of the official Prospectus. 


> 350,000 SHARES 


a POLYCHROME 
"4 CORPORATION 
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COMMON STOCK 


(Par Value $1.00 Per Share) 


> PRICE $19 PER SHARE 


You are invited to ask for a Prospectus 

describing these shares and the Company’s business 
Any of the underwriters who can legally offer these shares 
in compliance with the securities laws of your state 

will be glad to give you a copy 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
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working with a variety of solid tumors, 
he told a neurosurgeons’ meeting last 
week that his chief target has been cer- 
tain malignancies of the brain, where 
the need for blood supply is greatest. 
The experiments show that tumors must 
develop their own circulation systems 
in order to obtain nutrients and carry 
off waste products. T.A.F., which is 
found in fetal cells but not in normal 
adult cells, induces capillaries (tiny 
blood vessels) to grow into the cancer- 
ous mass. This growth appears essen- 
tial; when tumors were experimentally 
isolated from blood supplies, T.A.F.’s 
effects were canceled out and no cap- 
illaries formed. As a result, tiny tumors 
literally choked on their own wastes and 
failed to grow beyond a state consid- 
ered harmless. Folkman’s discovery 


T.A.F. 


(TUMOR ANGIOGENESIS FACTOR) 


1. Tumor begins to grow 


eS 


2. Tumor's T.A.F. signals development 
of tiny blood vessels (capillaries) to 
supply itself with nutrients and to 

rid itself of waste products. 


a Antibody 
@ 


3. Antibody could neutralize T.A.F. 
With blood supply curtailed, tumor 
becomes dormant. 





TIME Diagram by V. Puglisi 


suggests that interfering with T.A.F. 
production could halt, or even prevent 
tumor growth. He and his colleagues 
are now searching for a substance to 
run this interference. 

> Varicose veins, those bulging, dis- 
colored blood vessels that cause cosmet- 
ic consternation in women and discom- 
fort for both sexes, probably have a 
variety of causes. Habitual standing in 
place for long periods is one. Can sit- 
ting in chairs be another? So theorizes 
Dr. Colin Alexander of New Zealand's 
Auckland Medical School. Alexander's 
argument in the Lancet owes as much 
to geography as it does to anatomy. Var- 
icose veins, he points out, are rare 
among the Japanese and other Eastern 
peoples who generally sit on the floor 
or the ground, But the condition is com- 
mon among Westerners, who spend 
hours each day sitting in chairs. The rea- 
son, he speculates, is that chair posture 
increases the pressure in the saphenous 
vein of the leg, causing it to dilate and 
ultimately lose its elasticity. Floor sit- 
ting, in which the legs are horizontal 
rather than vertical, prevents this pres- 
sure from building up. Alexander's hy- 
pothesis implies that varicose veins can 
be avoided, but only at the cost of dis- 
comfort for the rump—not to mention 
the furniture industry. 
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Since no car Can 
top Charger for looks... 





(on (0) 0) OOP COU ee lien 
with a free vinyl roof. 


Whitewalls and wheel covers shown above optional at extra cost 


Dodge Charger Topper. Specially equipped with hidden headlights, 
side paint stripe, contour mouldings, and bumper guards. Rallye dash with 
security inside hood release. And for adding these beautiful 
touches, your Dodge Dealer can offer you a vinyl roof free, because Dodge gives 
itto him at no extra charge. Want power steering 
and power brakes? See your Dodge Dealer about his offer on the 
specially equipped Charger Topper X. Dodge. Depend on it. 


Charger Topper ’72 

















The Aroma Ritual 


Our Master Blender has a very ancient ritual he 
applies to each one of the great whiskies blended 
into Dewar's ** White Label"’ Scotch. 

Each single whisky chosen 1s swirled around 
in a glass shaped like a brandy snifter. It is then 
nosed to gauge its aroma. 

He then places his palm on top of the glass 
and turns the glass upside down. He waits a 
moment, then reverses it and sniffs again. The finest 
whisky will have doubled the strength of its scent. 

Finally he rubs the one wet palm against his 
other hand and holds both to his face. And with 
one long, steady, deep breath, compares the full- 
flavor bouquet of this whisky to the thousands he 
has tested before. 

This unique combination of skill, instinct, ex- 
perience, and this authentic ritual is one of the 
many reasons why Dewar's ‘White Label’’ is 
considered to be the authentic Scotch of today. 








The facts in this advertisement have 

















Dewar’s never varies. 


Authentic. 


Part of the great 


pleasure one gets from 


sipping Dewar’s 


“‘White Label’’ Scotch is 


the reassuring knowl- 


edge that you have 
chosen something 


authentic. 
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Black on Black 


BLACK VISIONS 
Four Playlets, by SONIA SANCHEZ, 
NEIL HARRIS and RICHARD WESLEY 


Current plays written by blacks 
about blacks display strange and inter- 
esting aspects of the prickly pride of 
the outcast. They almost brazenly em- 
brace some of the least admirable no- 
tions about blacks held by many whites 
—that they can be lazy, foulmouthed 
deadbeats addicted to alcohol, gambling 
and promiscuity. Another aspect of 
black drama is that it bears a surpris- 
ing relationship to the class-conscious 
plays of the 30s. The manner is nat- 
uralistic. The tone is hortatory. The 
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FOSTER IN “BLACK VISIONS” 
Somberly powerful. 


focus is not on individuals but on a 
downtrodden group undergoing a con- 
sciousness-raising exercise 

The four one-act pieces that con- 
stitute Black Visions contain both of 
these elements. Son/ji is an old Missis- 
sippi woman’s soliloquized lamentation. 
She tells and mimes the bone-wearying 
troubles of her existence, a Beckett- 
esque journey from nothingness to 
oblivion. Gloria Foster makes a tri- 
umph of this taxing role through her un- 
remittingly somber presence and power 
The next two playlets, Players Inn and 
Cop and Blow, are set in a bar, the gaudy 
aquarium of tropically colorful sharks 
who prey mercilessly on the vulnerable 
fish of the ghetto. 

The last and best item of the eve- 
ning Is Gettin’ It Together, the story of a 
man and a woman who can neither stay 
together nor keep apart. Coretta (Bev- 
erly Todd) has had a son by Nate (Mor- 
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gan Freeman), her lover. He likes to 
take the boy on picnics, but he also likes 
to keep other women on the side. Cor- 
etta wants the security that this black 
man cannot give her, and Nate wants 
the freedom that the white world will 
not allow him. They are caught in the 
bittersweet toils of their love, and Rich- 
ard Wesley has written a tender, sad and 
compassionate play that is utterly and 
luminously honest. #T.E.Kalem 


Button, Button 


PROMENADE, ALL! 
by DAVID V. ROBISON 


One of the persistent myths about 
actors is that they are egomaniacs. Not 
so, They're insecure souls who thirst for 
the love and reassurance of audiences 
who applaud with whatever wild aban- 
don the human palm will permit 

It is not terribly surprising that a 
number of quite gifted actors have 
banded together to produce plays that 
will help them attract that adorational 
enthusiasm. The group is called LARC 
(for Loose Actors Revolving Compa- 
ny), and it includes George C. Scott, 
George Grizzard, Anne Bancroft, 
Blythe Danner, Colleen Dewhurst, Ju- 
lie Harris, Frank Langella, Maureen 
Stapleton, Jessica Tandy, Rod Steiger, 
Pat Hingle, Richard Kiley, Dustin Hoff- 
man and quite a few others. They have, 
and they feel they ought to have, the de- 
termining voice on scripts. This is an 
error of the first order; actors are to 
scripts as seals are to fish 

So here they are, in LARC’s debut, 
three hungry, enormously attractive ac- 
tors—Hume Cronyn, Eli Wallach and 
Anne Jackson—taking stylish licks at a 
play that has far more seasoning than 
substance. It is a generational saga of 
American life from the late 19th cen- 
tury to the present, ala Our Town, from 
Grover Cleveland and his mistress to 
Masters and Johnson. With obvious de- 
light and gusto, the key actors play 
many men and women at various ages, 
and they are awfully good at it. The 
play concerns a clan that manufactures 
buttons, but Playwright Robison seems 
to have lost a few of his eT.E.K. 


: 
Shavings 

CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S CONVERSION 
by GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Somewhat in the manner of royal- 
ty, Ingrid Bergman deigns to make an 
infrequent city-to-city tour before her 
oohing and aahing subjects. Lovely to 
look at, graciously regal in bearing, ex- 
Otically foreign in accent, she does not 
remotely intend for any playwright to 
steal the spotlight. An assiduous search 
through a trunkful of lesser Shaw has 
provided the perfect vehicle in Captain 


Brassbhound's Conversion, a D-minus 
play for a C-plus actress. It is now 
parked briefly on Broadway before 
wheezing into the hinterlands 

Despite the fact that Shaw wrote 
juicy roles for women, there is not a sen- 
suous, genuinely appealing or thorough- 
ly believable female character in all of 
his plays. Shaw simply used women tac- 
tically in order to make fun of the ideas, 
authority, and personalities of men with 
whom he happened to disagree. He con- 
ferred on women the mask of reason, 
but behind that cover lay the clever. ar- 
rogant, self-absorbed mind of G.B.S 
Lady Cicely Waynflete (Bergman) is 
one of Shaw's perennial Little Miss Su- 
per-Fix-Its. She just happens to be 
among the brigands and bedouins of 
North Africa rather than in the draw- 
ing rooms of Mayfair or on the bat- 
tlements of Orléans. 

The targets are routinely Shavian 


BERGMAN IN “BRASSBOUND” 
Regally gracious. 


—English justice, hypocrisy and prud- 
ery. The comic fall guys are Arab 
princes. The British exploited them for 
empire; Shaw does it for cheap and wilt- 
ed laughs. The hero is an anti-Estab- 
lishment mouthpiece, a humorless pi- 
rate chief (Pernell Roberts) too tame 
to make the chorus line in Gilbert and 
Sullivan, 

Time has eroded the social basis of 
Shaw's comedies. He loved to taunt im- 
perial power, but it is pretty lame sat- 
ire to twist a lion's tail when there is no 
longer a lion attached. He loved to tease 
the middle class, but in a welfare state, 
the middle class has lost both the hopes 
of fortune and the fears of penury upon 
which Shaw played. He loved to poke 
fun at lower-class blighters who 
dropped their H’s, and today—irony of 
ironies—the sons of those blighters, and 
not he or his disciples, are the ruling dra- 
matists of the English stage aTE.K 
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Do you hear me 
loud and clear? 


Is your loving family taking you for 
granted? And, just because you fill the 
role of homemaker so superbly, don't 

they realize that your training really 
qualifies you for much better things? 

Express your (slightly rebellious) 
personality with this Apron/Potholder 
Set. The important question is hand- 

screened on heavy green/white 100% 
cotton, with adjustable chrome buckle 
to fit all sizes of women's libbers. 

(C Please send me the University 

Woman's Apron/Potholder Set. 
My check for $6 ($5 plus $1 for post. 
& insur.) is enclosed. Calif. add tax. 

Return within two weeks for full 

refund if not delighted. 


Name 


Address 





Zip 
584 Washington, San Francisco 94111 


haverhills 
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Eyewitness Mark? 


Wheeler's eyes were shining. “Ut's} 
the greatest story of our time, the one 
that will dazzle the entire Christian 
world, the one that will cause a rebirth 
inreligion and arevival of faith. The pa- 
pyri that were found—that we now pos- 
sess—are the lost source of the Synop- 
tic Gospels, the so-called Q document, 
a fifth but actually the first and orig- 
inal Gospel—the Gospel According to 
James.” 

—The Word, by Irving Wallace 


It does not quite happen that way 
in real life, of course. Even in Wallace's 
overblown novel, the “Gospel Accord- 
ing to James” turns out to be a possible 
forgery. But just as the source of the 
Nile was an irresistible magnet for 19th 
century explorers, the sources of the 
four Gospels that relate the life of Je- 
sus remain irresistible lures to 20th cen- 
tury biblical scholars, and every so often 
some patient scriptural sleuth turns up 
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PAPYROLOGIST JOSE O’CALLAGHAN 
A new set of questions. 


another important piece of evidence. 
Recently, a Roman Catholic scholar ar- 
rived at a finding that could turn out to 
be this century’s most important devel- 
opment in New Testament scholarship. 
He has concluded that a hitherto ne- 
glected fragment of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, written within two decades of 
the crucifixion of Christ, is actually a 
passage from the Gospel of Mark. 
Though most liberal scripture schol- 
ars consider Mark the first Gospel 
(TIME, Dec. 27), the earliest extant Gos- 
pel manuscript now known dates from 
A.D. 135, a full century after Christ's 
death. New Testament scholarship in 
modern times has therefore assumed 
that the Gospels were later compilations 





of stories about Jesus, drawn from sey- 
eral sources and including both pious 
legend and at least some philosophy and 
social ethics that developed after his 
death. 

A Gospel of Mark that existed be- 
fore A.D. 50—and could have been 
written as early as A.D. 35—would be 
a firsthand and possibly an eyewitness 
report. For the ordinary believer, it 
would mean that the stories of Jesus’ 
words and actions are more likely to 
be accurate historical descriptions than 
just a core of truth embroidered through 
years of retelling. Jesus’ teachings on 
the indissolubility of marriage (Mark 
10: 9) would, for instance, carry more 


DAVID RUBINGER 





17-LETTER FRAGMENT (ENLARGED) 


weight if it could be shown that they 
had not been filtered through the prism 
of a Hellenistic church in a Roman set- 
ting. For scholars the finding could 
mean the end of some cherished the- 
ories. Sighs one biblical researcher: 
“This means that seven tons of German 
scholarship may now be consigned to 
the flames.” 

Thigh Bone. So far, however, the 
man who has linked the scrolls frag- 
ment to the Gospel of Mark makes no 
such extravagant claims for his theory. 
Spanish Jesuit José O'Callaghan, 49, a 
highly regarded papyrologist at Rome's 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, offers his 
finding in the current issue of the in- 
stitute’s quarterly, Biblica, only as a hy- 
pothesis. The most important fragment 
he has studied is a jagged, thumbnail- 
sized piece of papyrus containing only 
17 letters, which cut vertically across 
five lines of text. His technique for iden- 
tifying it and other fragments—a stan- 
dard method that Dead Sea Scroll schol- 
ars have used to identify an Exodus 
fragment, among others—is therefore 
the rough equivalent of reconstructing 
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City sewage pollution. Westinghouse 
tories are cleaning up sewage pollution ins 
cities now. Three of the new ones we are building 
are for Lake Erie: Detroit, Erie and Dunkirk 
Industrial pollution. Westinghouse water facto- 
ries are cleaning up polluted water from oil refin 
eries, food plants, coal mines, steel mills, metal- 
working plants, paper mills, smelters and others 
Many are on streams that empty into Lake Erie. 
Pollution from ships. This is how Westinghouse 


the polluting of Lake Erie. 


first got into pollution cleanup—making compact 
water factories that clean up the ship's wastewater 

galley, laundry and sanitary. It goes back to the 
lake clear, and free of harmful bacteria. 

Cleaning up the lake is an enormous undertak- 
ing. It will take years. But the polluting of Lake Erie 
can be stopped. Many cities and factories have 
started the job. Westinghouse is teaming up with 
consultants to help them. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 








EXPERIMENTS 
IN PLEASURE 


Ifa good scotch offers unlimited 
opportunities for enjoyment, 
imagine the possibilities with 

a great scotch. 


RARE 
SCOTCH 


\¢ 
The Pleasure Principle. iN 


86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © 1972 Paddington Corp., N.Y. 













JUSTERIN: 


RELIGION 


|a prehistoric skeleton from a single 
thigh bone 
| O'Callaghan made his discovery 
while routinely examining official fac- 
similes of fragments found among the 
Dead Sea Scrolls 25 years ago. The 
batch he was studying, he explained to 
TiMe’s Wilton Wynn in Rome, was “a 
collection we had all assumed could not 
possibly contain any New Testament 
writing. | was working on the assump- 
tion they were all Old Testament.” 
What put him on the trail of the Gos 
pels was four letters of one word, which 
scholars had thought to be a Greek verb 
referring to genealogy. O'Callaghan be 
gan to wonder if they might not be part 
of the word Gennesaret, the name of a 
valley on the northwest corner of the 
Sea of Galilee 
Taking various mentions of Gen- 
nesaret from Matthew, Mark and Luke, 
O'Callaghan set them in Greek lines of 
20 to 23 characters (the form in which 
the scrolls were written). Finally he 
found one that with the omission of 
three short words fit the fragment: Mark 
6: 52-53. Inthe same way, O'Callaghan 
linked a five-letter fragment with Mark 
4: 28 and a seven-letter fragment with 
James 1: 23-24. In follow-up articles 
in Biblica, he will report three more 
probable” identifications (Acts 27: 38 
Mark 12:17, Romans 5: 11-12) and two 
‘possibles” (7 Peter 1: 15, Mark 6: 48) 
O'Callaghan is confident of the dating 
because the fragments are written in the 
Zierstil Greek script that according to 
paleographers was used roughly be- 
tween the years 50 B.C. and A.D. 50 
New Questions. OCallaghan's 
theory has met with some scholarly 
skepticism. Frank Cross of Harvard, a 
Dead Sea Scrolls expert, points out that 
many of the letters on the tiny fragment 
are dim, and that the theory ts based on 


a number of coincidences and vari- 
ants.” Biblical Scholar David Flusser of 
Israel calls the Jesuit’s hypothesis “wild 
speculation”; he believes the fragment 
is part of a treatise against women. Even 
Jesuit Roderick McKenzie, editor of 
Biblica, fears that the O'Callaghan arti- 
cle is “producing premature judg- 
ments.” McKenzie suggests that the let 
ters could well fit some unknown text 

Should O’Callaghan’s thesis eventu- 
ally come to gain acceptance among 
scholars, however, it will open a new 
set of biblical questions. How, for in- 
stance, did the Gospel of Mark, as- 
sumed to have been written by an evan- 
gelist who accompanied Peter to Rome, 
wind up in a cave in the Judean desert? 
Might not the fragment be simply a part 
of the mysterious “Q,” an early proto 
Gospel that some scholars believe may 
have been the basic source of Matthew, 

Mark and Luke? O'Callaghan already 
has his answer to the latter question 
the style of the fragment, he argues, is 
typically Mark—part of a literary work, 
not a mere record. The other answers, 
he hopes, may lie in larger, undiscov- 
| ered portions of the Gospel somewhere 
out in the Judean wilderness 








IN A NATION OF ENGINEERS, BAD CARS 
DON’T SELL. 


In Sweden, 
precision is a national 
preoccupation. 
The smallest unit 
of measurement in the 
world is the Swedish 
Angstrom. There's 
one ten-millionth of a 
millimeter to every 
Angstrom. 
A Swedish 
engineer developed 
the block gauge. A 
precision instrument 
that allowed a famous TEKANISK AB 
man from Detroit to 
enter into mass 
production of cars. ; iets 
Today, Sweden is 5 
often referred to asa 
nation of engineers. a 
Engineering is the sg 0 0 iat: * 
largest industry, 
employing nearly 40% 
of the total labor 
force. 
At Volvo alone, 
there are 517 engineers. 
And only 27 stylists. 
We have to puta 
lot of emphasis on 
engineering. 
Since Volvo is 
the largest-selling car 
in Sweden, a lot of 
our customers are 
engineers too. 
Volvo. 
We build them 
the way we build them # 
because wehaveto. | 
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FRISKING SUSPECT IN ANN ARBOR 
New weapon in the arsenal. 
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The Women in Blue 


Family quarrels are a recurring 
nightmare for policemen, who fre- 
quently end up on the receiving end of a 
warring couple’s wrath. In an effort to 
be more effective at peacemaking, an in- 
creasing number of police departments 
are now trying a new strategy. They are 
sending policewomen to do what was 
once strictly a male cop’s job. The rea- 
son: women seem to calm these disputes 
far better than men. “Some of these 
families will call you back two or three 
times a night,” observes a battle-tested 
Indianapolis patrolman, “but I've no- 
ticed that when the women go, that's the 
last time we hear from that family.” 

Women are also being assigned to 
other police duties traditionally re- 
served for men. In at least seven cities, 
lady cops are driving squad cars, re- 
sponding to radio calls and investigating 
crimes. Their experience to date indi- 
cates that their sex does not handicap 
them on the job. Indeed, for the service 
calls that account for 80% to 90% of 
police activity, it may be an asset. 

In the family quarrel, for example, 
male officers “feed the fire 
through their own aggressive, 
provocative behavior,” says Lew- 
is J. Sherman, a University of 
Missouri-St. Louis psychologist 
who studied the activities of se- 
curity guards in eight St. Louis 
housing projects last summer. 
Women, on the other hand, 
stepped in “with greater tact and 
subtlety. They tended to stay 
longer and seemed much more 
concerned about getting to the 
root causes of the conflict.” The 
women had another advantage: a 
built-in “calming effect,” discov- 
ered during psychodramas that 
were part of the guards’ training. 
Enraged men, Sherman found, 
“simply could not respond as an- 
grily or violently to the women 
as to the men.” 

This feminine capacity to dis- 
pel male anger (also observed in 
studies of aides in mental wards) 
may be due to the value system 
of male criminals: assaults on 
male authority figures are ranked 
high. Policemen are often at- 
tacked “because it is heroic,” says 
Ronald G. Talney of the Mult- 
nomah County, Ore., sheriff's 
department. But policewomen 
might avoid such assaults simply 
because “it is cowardly to attack 
a woman, even though she is a po- 
lice officer.” Actual incidents 
seem to support Talney’s view: a 
child-beating suspect who had 
twice resisted arrest surrendered 
peacefully when Private Mary El- 
len Abrecht and two Washington 
patrolmen came to his door. 


Such experiences suggest that more 
women on the beat could mean less use 
of force by police, contends Catherine 
H. Milton, assistant director of the Po- 
lice Foundation, an organization that 
promotes new methods of law enforce- 
ment. Her prodding is apparently win- 
ning some converts among police chiefs. 
About 45 women are currently pound- 
ing police beats across the U.S., and the 
first large-scale experiment in the use 
of patrolwomen is under way in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where the metropolitan 
police force is hiring 100 women for 
regular patrol duty. Still, resistance to 
the trend—mostly from officials who 
think being a patrolman is too danger- 
ous for the “weaker sex" —must be over- 
come before many more of the nation’s 
6,000 policewomen (out of 400,000 po- 
lice) are assigned to the streets. 

Those who are there already have 
provided a devastating new weapon to 
the police crime-fighting arsenal, one 
that has helped women to get their men 
for centuries. It worked well for dimin- 
utive Patrolwoman Ina Sheperd after 
she collared a muscular shoplifter in 
Miami last December and discovered 
that there were no other cops—or even 
a telephone—around, Unable to sum- 
mon help, she burst into tears. “If I don't 
bring you in, I'll lose my job,” she 
sobbed to her prisoner, who chivalrous- 
ly accompanied her until a squad car 
could be found. 


Daddy the Rowdy 


Viennese adults, proud of their cul- 
ture and heritage, are seemingly obliv- 
ious to their uncivilized behavior in au- 
tomobiles. Not so their children. Asked 
by Vienna’s mass-circulation Kurier to 
submit letters describing the driving 
habits of their fathers, several hundred 
schoolchildren, aged 9 to 14, handed 
down a nearly unanimous verdict: the 
Viennese male, normally mild-man- 
nered, becomes a raging brute behind 
the wheel. 

“You will not believe such a lovely 
father can curse so badly,” one child 
wrote. Complained another: “Father 
shouted at pedestrians, Mother shouted 
at Father, and they both got so cross 
my father almost lost control of him- 
self and the car.” Or “ “You arse with 
ears!’ my father shouted” and “ “You 
ox, you stupid cowboy, why don’t you 
stay in your pastures?” And the other 
driver said, ‘Shut your trap, there’s a 
draft.” 

“At first it is cold and the engine 
will not start,” one child wrote, “so 
Father's cursing starts right away. Then 
a car passes us, and Father curses the 
driver. He has to step on the brakes. 
When he starts again, we continue our 
excursion and our cursing.” From a 14- 
year-old boy: “My father is a real rowdy 
behind the wheel. He has been stopped 
more than 40 times by his archenemy, 
the village policeman. I'm sure when I 
grow up I shall not be like that.” 

Viennese Psychiatrist Harald Leu- 
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If youre flyi . | 
to ane | 


you've already 
paid for Ireland. 


So why not get what you've paid for? 


— | 

















Take a gypsy caravan to Blarney Castle—and the Blarney Stone, 








fv) AER LINGUS-IRISH 





TRISH INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


In Ireland, you can rent a car, or 
a gypsy caravan 

Ora century 

The 15th for example. 

Now when you rent the 15th 
century, you're sure to get a castle 
or two (afterall, Ireland has about 
10,000 in all shapes, sizes and 
varicties )} 

There are famous ones, like 
Blarney Castle where oncea fellow 
named Cormac MacDermott 
MacCarthy, then Lord of Blarney, 
air words and 





soft s} h"’ to bamboozle his 


o believing he would 





conform to their regulations 


Somchow he never did. Hence the 





word, “Bla 





Today, of course, you can kiss 
the Blarney Stone and earna 
certificate which proves beyond all 


doubt that 





you've attained great 
eloquence 

Yet less than ten miles down 
the road from Blarney is 
Blackrock Castle. Medieval on the 
outside, but inside—an elegant 


restaurant that serves some very 


Now to get you back to the 15th 
century, we have a fleet of 20th 
century 747's and 707's. With 
re flights to Ireland than all 





other airlines combined 
But perhaps best of all, when 
vith us to London, Paris, 





you fly \ 
Rome...23 European destinations 
in all, we'llalsotake you to Ireland, 


for not a penny more in air fare 





(One exception: this does not 
apply to our special low 22-45 day 
excursion fares. ) 

For details, call your travel 
agent or Aer Lingus-Irish at 
312-236-7803. We'll make 


sure you get what “7 

you've paid for y® | 
’ 

Ireland! Z 
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John Wayne at 30,000 feet is nothing like 
the Saturday matinee 

And the 747 is nothing like anything 

else in the sky either 

It's a family plane 

To be enjoyed by kids who hate to 
travel and parents who lose their patience 
over backseat squabbles 

You won't have to dream up games like 
counting telephone poles or playing 
alphabet billboarc 

There will be no restroom stops. No 
greasy spoons. No mid-city traflic jams 
No No Vacancy signs 

Everybody arrives rested and days ahead 
of the family auto schedule 

Actually, there’s more for a kid to do 

on a 747 than can be accomplished or 
trip. Soft drinks. Stereo. Movies 
Magazines. Great food. And nice people 
When they get the squiggles, let them 
wander the 747. It’s just like exploring a 
luxury hotel lobby 

Make this vacation a real vacation 

On a 747. Your favorite airline has specia 


travel packages. All are rated GP 


SOEIMMMG FAI 


Take the 
family to the 
movies. 


Save lhe Shaglark ‘ Mickory! 


There aren't many Shagbark Hickory trees 


left in the Chicago area. Why? Because the 


stately tree can’t walk fast enough. 


Trees walk. Two or three interglacial periods 
ago the hickory tree grew across Southern 
Europe, Central China and North America. 
As the glaciers came down (the last one 
about 10,000 years ago) and carved out 
Lake Michigan, they killed all the trees 
standing in their way. “Walking” trees 
(Maples, Oaks, Pines and others that 
sprouted seeds ahead of the glaciers as they 
moved) survived. Slow growing hickories 
couldn’t reproduce fast enough. So 

in China, and Europe, they were virtually 
wiped out. In North America, they lived. 
As the ice receded, about 18 kinds of 
hickory were left. Pecan trees grew as far 
south as the gulf coast. A group of tougher, 
slower-growing varieties inhabited the 
north in a belt across Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania to the east, in New 
England, and southward. Most distinctive 
of the species, the Shagbark Hickory 

(with its funny, scaly bark) was left at the 
northern edge of this line to become the 
most abundant hickory in the Chicago area. 


Shagbarks 
from Chi 


The settlers picked the 
tough, resilient wood for 
hard jobs. Axe handles. 
Wagon axles. Barrel staves. 
Other tools. They burned a lot 

of hickory. The heat was high, and long. A 
Shagbark log would last the night. Green 
hickory sawdust had a flavor. So, smoke 
houses. Hickory smoked hams. Bacon. Fish. 
That, plus the clearing of land, led to the 
cutting of Shagbarks at a rate far faster than 
their replacement. 

There were other uses. The Shagbark nuts 
were delicious, in spite of the difficulty in 
getting at the meat. Children used the split 
husks as toy boats in the bath. Chicago 
oldtimers still tell stories about collecting 
bushels of the nuts in the Fall “out in the 
country” for “nut-crack” parties. The nuts 
have four times the protein of milk by 
weight, and more energy calories than any 
other tree-borne fruit. Songs, poems, books 
and stories tell tales about the hickory tree; 
education was “taught to the tune of a 
hickory stick.” Little known, the sap had 
a maple-like flavor all its own. Therefore, 
hickory syrup and hickory sugar. Like 
Chicago, the Shagbark was an “I will” tree. 


and # 


The usefulness of the 
Shagbark, and its 
slow growing process, 
put the tree in trouble. 
As Chicago land was 
cleared (starting with 
the saw mills on the 
Chicago river in the 
1830's and 1840's that 
cut the trees behind 
them) the Shagbarks were cut out, with the 
timber line moving north and west rapidly 
as the city expanded. As each Shagbark was 
cut, its reproducing seeds were lost. Even 
worse, the tree wasn’t replaced as the 
growing metropolis was landscaped. The 
tree grew so slowly it wasn’t worth the 


Shagbark nuts are 
enclosed in a 
four-section husk. 
Inside, the hard nut is 
difficult to crack. But 
the meat is delicious. 











trouble. It takes over thirty years before a 
Shagbark can produce nuts to reproduce 
itself, and over forty or fifty before the tree 
is large enough to shade a picnic. 

So today, the enemy is man. And the 
automobile. The Shagbark doesn’t tolerate 
impure air very well in its youth, although 
it can survive if it is carefully tended. Asa 
result, one of Chicago's own trees is on the 
verge of local extinction. With 
approximately 14,000 shade trees along our 
expressways, the Shagbark is being 
passed over for fast-growing “outside” 
trees (regarded by some as weed trees) 
such as the Honey Locust, Sycamore, 
Silver Maple, Chinese Elm and others. 


On 110 miles of Cook County expressways not a single 
indigenous Shagbark Hickory has been planted. 


Miraculously, a number of the trees have 
still survived in the area. A mature Shagbark 
stands from 70 to 100 feet tall, with a trunk 
ranging from a foot to two feet in diameter. 
Trees this size are over a hundred years old 
(a Shagbark can live to be well over 200) and 
have been producing nuts for generations. 
These trees are better known to children 
than their parents, particularly in the Fall 
when the nuts are dropped to the ground. 
They survived because they didn’t stand in 
the way of progress. They can be seen in the 
wooded residential areas of northwestern 
Chicago, in portions of the Forest Preserves 
(particularly Somme Woods north of 
Northbrook, Potawatomie Woods to the 
west and the Palos Hills area to the far 
south), and in the countryside (back roads 
north and west of Long Grove have many 
along the roads and in the fields). Some 
local golf courses, preservers of a woodland 
past (St. Andrews, southwest of Chicago at 
St. Charles Road and Route 59, is 
particularly well blessed) also have 
examples. The tree can also be studied at 
the Chicago Academy of Sciences in Lincoln 
Park where the bark, leaves and nuts are on 
display. There is no question that the 
beautiful, stately tree can survive in this 

era of pollutants. But it needs your help. 










It's hard to buy a Shagbark. 
Most nurseries don’t handle 
them. Its great tap root 
feeds it and gives the 

tree its long life. It also 
makes it almost impossible 
to transplant. In a seedling 
8” to 10” high the tap root 
can reach down over a yard. 
A sapling size Shagbark 
would have a root so deep it could never 

be potted or balled without mortal damage 
to the tree. Therefore, it’s not commercial. 
Even if you found some Shagbark starts and 
got permission to dig them, you'd have to go 
down at least two feet in a wide circle for a 
four-inch seedling, and still hope you didn’t 
damage the delicate root structure. 


Most nursery-supplied 
trees have shallow 
roots. The Shagbark 
grows straight down, 
so it is rarely grown 
for transplanting. 


The easiest way to 
save the Shagbark is 
to help it reproduce 
from seed. After 
Labor Day, and late 
into October, the 

nut husks can be 
collected. A large tree 
will produce hundreds 
—but you've got to be there when they fall 
(before the squirrels and children get the 
nuts). The nuts should be dried and stored 
(in farm houses you often find them on 

a window sill to stay cool) until spring 
planting time. Keep them in the 

refrigerator in a dry, sealed container. In 
March or April you can start the seedlings in 
deep paper cups filled with mixed garden 
loam and sand. Don’t expect all of the seeds 
to sprout. This is a “wild” tree, and the odds 
of reproduction are low. Be careful not to 
water too excessively, because once the 
Shagbark sprouts, its tap root starts to 
reach down. It can grow as much as thirty 
inches in its first summer. When your 
seedling has sprouted leaves (and before the 
tap root touches the bottom of the cup, 
which will kill the tree)—normally about six 
weeks—you can transplant it. Be sure to pick 
a spot you like, because that’s where the 
tree will be from now on. It can’t be moved. 
It’s a good idea to plant two trees for cross 
pollination if you want nuts. Even if one or 
two trys don’t work out, don’t get 
discouraged. The Shagbark needs your help, 
and you can do it. 


You can grow 
Shagbark starts 
from seed. Collect 
nuts in the fall, 
dry and store, and 
start in the spring. 


Saving the Shagbark 
Hickory can hardly be 
classified as one of the 
pressing issues of our 
times. But if we lose it, 
we'll miss it. Growing 
Shagbarks from seed can 
be rewarding, even 
though you know you 
might not be able to enjoy the mature tree. 
But your children (and grandchildren) can, 
as well as other generations yet to come. 
That makes it important. 


Kt 4 our own tree! 
WALDIE and BRIGGS inc., advertising 
1 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IL 60601 
312/329-1230 








BEHAVIOR 


pold-Loewenthal is not so sure. “In Aus- 
tria,” he says, “a car is still a symbol of 
prestige, of power and potency. Being 
passed by a faster car, for example, rep- 
resents a loss of sexual grandeur. Traffic 
here is still acted out on the irrational 


level of male rivalry.” A Viennese po- | 
7. | 
lice department traffic expert shares the | 


psychiatrist's pessimism. “No driving 
school, no policeman, can teach drivers 
a considerate and responsible attitude,” 
he says, “when parents curse like fish- 
wives and show their naked aggressions 
during every weekend outing.” 


The Aged Adolescent 


Adolescence and old age occur half 
a century apart, and seem to have noth- 
ing in common. In fact, says Psycho- 
analyst James Anthony of Washington 
University in St. Louis, the two stages 
are sometimes psychologically similar; 
present-day youngsters, far more often 
than their predecessors, show symptoms 
of aging long before they are out of their 
teens 
Among the symptoms very often 
shared by the aging adolescent and the 
aging adult is depression, Anthony says. 
‘For both, the future looks black and 
unappealing,” and “preoccupation with 
death and nothingness is frequent.” 
Both youngsters and oldsters “can pass 
days in endlessly doing nothing, feeling 
that there is nothing to do.” Besides, the 
two groups are often alike in being “in- 
tensely self-absorbed”; in fact, “the nar- 
cissism of old age and the narcissism of 
adolescence are two peaks in the devel- 
opment of human egotism.” Hypochon- 
dria, too, can peak in adolescence as 
well as old age—which Anthony says “is 
not surprising because, in both, pro- 
found bodily alterations are taking 
place.” Frequent changes in self-reli- 
ance also occur in old and in young; 
both alternate between battling for in- 
dependence and leaning excessively on 
others 
Despite these behavioral likenesses 
in the age groups, the aging adolescent 
has an advantage over the aging adult: 
“Given a new perspective, a new ideal, 
a new cause, a new hero or a new the- 
ory,” Anthony says, he can be “rejuve- 
nated.” First, though, he must somehow 
acquire something that characterized 
most adolescents of an earlier genera- 
tion: the intense desire to grow up 
These days, Anthony reports, “there 
are a growing number lof young peo- 
ple] who do not view themselves as pas- 
sengers in transit through a phase of 
development but as persons who have 
arrived at their destination and are not 
interested in going any further”—cer- 
tainly not in the direction set by ma- 
terialistic, achievement-oriented _ par- 
ents who expect youngsters to perform 
like adults. “Nothing is more aging than 
this constant pressure,” Anthony be- 
lieves. The problem, then, “is to get the 
parent off the adolescent's back” so he 
can have fun while he is young and 
choose his own goals when he is ready 
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It's Budget's Vacation Special! 


Chevy Vega 
or similar car 





Stretch your vacation vations will be accepted 
Rent a smart Chevy Vega but not guaranteed. The 


or similar car, 7 days for offer is available at most 
only $69.50 (plus gas) but not all, locations Bud et 
1001 free miles! Additional For information, out-of - 
days and miles at our town reservations and 

regular low rates. Reser rates, call us toll-free at Rent a Car 


800-228-9650 oe Somnton Corpus 
Transamerica Corporation 


In Nebraska, call 1-800-642-9910 
We're in the Yellow Pages under “Automobile Rentals.” 
® Budget Rent a Car Corp. of America 1972 





ERINMORE MIXTURE. 
AS FRESH, RIGH AND FLAVORFUL 
AS IRELAND ITSELF. 


Open the tin. Enjoy the 
distinct aroma as you fill 
your pipe. Now draw 
slowly. And savour the 
quiet, yet rich, satisfying 
flavor that makes Erinmore 
Mixture one of Ireland's 
pales) ele) leit: lm sp dele at 

The secret is simple 
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. . 
Copying v. Copyright 

Well over 600,000 Xerox and oth- 
er photocopying machines are currently 
humming and clicking off 30 billion 
copies per year in libraries and offices 
throughout the world. U.C.L.A. Law Pro- 
fessor Melville Nimmer has suggested 
that “the day may not be far off when 
no one need purchase books.” But first, 
there is an unanswered legal question. 
Does this passion for duplicating vio- 
late the copyright laws? 

The copyright statute itself has not 
been revised since 1909. Nor, surpris- 
ingly, had there ever been any court ac- 
tion on the question—until two months 
ago. Then, in a carefully reasoned opin- 





“is that copyright law should excuse li- 
braries from liability for [this] kind of 
photocopying. That, of course, is a mat- 
ter for Congress, not the courts, to con- 
sider.” Until Congress acts, photocopy- 
ing “poses a real and substantial threat 
to copyright owners’ interests.” 

What Rates? Williams & Wilkins 
conceded the value of photocopying 
—but they want to be compensated for 
it. Though the actual financial details 
were left for a commissioner to deter- 
mine later, NIH estimated that payments 
to just one publisher over a three-month 
test period would have been about $300. 
Since Commissioner Davis’ ruling. the 
publishing firm has offered to accept a 
fee based on the total pages published 


AMERICAN L/BRARICS 


“Yes, George, it does say, ‘No part of this may be reproduced, 
stored in a retrieval system, or transmitted, in any form or by 


any means. 


ion, an official of the U.S. Court of 
Claims ruled that a library that engag- 
es in “wholesale” duplicating of copy- 
righted material must pay a royalty. 
Williams & Wilkins, a publisher of 
medical journals, had complained that 
it should be paid by the U.S. Govern- 
ment for copies of its articles that were 
being duplicated on request by the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine and by the li- 
brary at the National Institutes of 
Health. The Government contended 
that the photocopying amounted to 
“fair use.” since no more than one copy 
was made in response to each request, 
that the copies were made in the in- 
terest of furthering research, and that 
the technique was simply a mechanical 
improvement on the long-accepted 
practice of hand-copying material. 
Claims Commissioner James F. Da- 
vis disagreed. What the Government 
“really appears to be arguing,” he said, 
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. . without prior written permission. 


a“ 


each year in a given magazine or a fee 
of S¢ for each page copied. 

The Government refused both deals 
and moved to take the case to the full 
seven-judge Court of Claims. From 
there it will likely be appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. Thus at least two years 
will pass—with almost all libraries con- 
tinuing to make copies—before there is 
any final answer to what the American 
Library Association's chief counsel has 
called “the most significant copyright 
litigation of the 20th century.” 


. . . 

Disputing Disney 

In the heart of California’s magnif- 
icent sequoia forests, in a lonely valley 
called Mineral King, Walt Disney En- 
terprises wants to build a $35 million re- 
sort, complete with ski lifts, swimming 
pools and housing to handle crowds of 
14,000 tourists per day. In 1969, the 





corporation got a permit from the U.S. 
Forest Service to start work on the 
resort. 

To the wilderness enthusiasts of the 
Sierra Club, the Disney plan was an out- 
rage. They filed suit to stop it and car- 
ried their fight all the way to the US. 
Supreme Court—only to be faced with 
a blunt legal question: What right did 
the club have to sue? 

Traditionally, a lawsuit claims dam- 
age or injury to the plaintiff. In reject- 
ing the Sierra Club’s action last week, 
Justice Potter Stewart, writing for the 4- 
to-3 majority, observed that the group 
had failed to argue that it or any of its 
members would be “significantly affect- 
ed.” Instead, they had tried to do “no 
more than vindicate their own value 
preferences.” 

Stewart did find, however, that “aes- 
thetic and environmental well-being, 
like economic well-being, are important 
ingredients of the quality of life” and 
are “deserving of legal protection.” For 
environmentalists, that was an impor- 
tant victory. Stewart went on to drop a 
footnote broadly hinting that if the Si- 
erra Club amended its complaint, it 
might well succeed. Stewart even 
seemed to suggest that it need claim no 
more than that its campers regularly use 
and enjoy the area. 

The dissenting Justices, Blackmun, 
Brennan and Douglas, were even more 
sympathetic to the conservationists; so 
Sierra Club lawyers were only briefly 
dismayed by their technical defeat. The 
problem now is time, and the attorneys 
have already begun planning strategy 
to reactivate the case before any Dis- 
ney workmen start digging in. 


Nobody Here 
But Us Orientals 


When northern Florida's Flagler 
County was told to integrate its dual 
school system in 1970, the school board 
made a bizarre response. How could 
they comply, asked the board members, 
when no one had ever given them a le- 
gal definition of a Negro? The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
duly moved to fill the bureaucratic gap. 
Negroes, it explained, were “persons 
considered by themselves, by the school 
or by the community to be of African 
or Negro origin.” The same sort of def- 
inition, added HEW, held for Orientals, 
Chicanos and Indians. At that, the Flag- 
ler County school board pronounced all 
its teachers and students Orientals be- 
cause they were so “considered by the 
school.” Thus, only one race attended 
classes in the county, and no discrim- 
ination was possible. 

It took a federal district court ban 
to end the Florida “absurdity.” Said 
Chief Judge John R. Brown, in review- 
ing the case for the Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals: “This court has seen, heard, 
or heard of everything—everything, 
that is, until today.” 
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“After our first Moon landing, I resolved 
i would never publicly endorse any product or 
service unless I sincerely believed in it.” 





Apollo 11 Astronaut, Buzz Aldrin, discusses the 
Computerized Self-Analysis system in every 1972 
Volkswagen. 


“Everything after a Moonwalk is a letdown. 

You just can’t top it. 

So instead, you adjust. You adjust to a world 
that’s a far cry from perfection.” 

Or at least the kind of perfection that took Buzz 
Aldrin to the Moon and then brought him back within 
a quarter mile of an aircraft carrier carrying the 
President of the United States. 

Then it's over and there he is. With a Doctor 
of Science degree from MIT and a walk on the Moon 
under his belt, in a world, that at times, seems 
absolutely chaotic. 

Then, something comes along that makes a great 
deal of sense to him. And he becomes enthused: 

“In analogy with the manned space flight 
programs, past, present and future, which pio- 
neered computer check-out systems, the present 
VW system compares with the early Mercury 
flights of Shepard, Grissom and Glenn.” 

Volkswagen's Computerized Self-Analysis system: 

If you own a 1972 VW, it means getting the most 
advanced automotive check-up there is. 

“The car, truly, is wired along the same 
principles as a space craft.”’ (Nothing like 
asking the man who manned one.) 

In its simplest terms, it's a network of 
check points and sensors throughout 
the car; each sensor reporting the 
condition of various key points 
in the car to one central socket. 

The socket, when plugged into 
a computer, which will be at 


VW dealers starting later this year, will actually re- 
port the condition of your car directly to you. 

Altogether, 60 vital service points will be checked. 
The results will then be printed out on a sheet of 
paper, in plain English, for you to read. 

"Keeping that print-out sheet after each check- 
up is like checking in with Mission Control when 
you’re 200,000 miles out in space. It gives you 
a nice, secure feeling.” 

It also gets you home quicker. 

For instance, to check cylinder compression the 
conventional way today, a mechanic has got to do 
the following: remove each spark plug, insert a 
gauge, crank the engine, take a reading, make a 
decision and then put each spark plug back. 

At top speed, the procedure takes 10 minutes and 
40 seconds for four cylinders. 

With the new VW system, it takes 60 seconds. 

So there you have it. 

Instead of a mechanic telling you what's wrong 
with your car, now your car and your dealer's com- 
puter can tell you. 

It took Volkswagen 7 years and enough money to 
develop and market an entirely new automobile to 
come out with Computerized Self-Analysis. 

Why such a concentrated effort on service rather 
than, let's say, a new, longer, lower Beetle? 

Basically for the same reason Colonel Buzz Aldrin 
decided to publicly support it. 

The reason is known as progress. 


Postscript: Earlier this year, Volkswagen felt it had 
something advanced enough to show, not only to a 
man who walked on the Moon, but also a man who 
was intimately familiar with the subject of computerized 
check-out and testing 


After a series of meetings and after seeing the system 
in operation and after learning of the plans to bring in 
the computers starting later this year, Colonel Aldrin's 
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response, very simply, was: "I’m impressed." 







Ghost Town U. 


The winds off the plains of western 
Nebraska drive swirls of grit and tum- 
bleweed past the brick laboratories of 
Hiram Scott College, and the 1,500 stu- 
dents have all departed. The only peo- 
ple on guard at Hiram Scott nowadays 
are three patrolmen who take turns 
touring the 280-acre campus. And near 
by lives Hiram Scott's last president, Dr. 
Walter Weese, 53, a slim, sandy-haired 
scholar from Yale, who survives on sav- 
ings and uses up the rice left behind in 
the college's empty kitchen. 

“I'm getting pretty good with the 
dishwasher,” says Dr. Weese, an expert 
on Chaucer, “and I'm a pretty good 
cook too, but you lose your steam. You 
look up and half the day is gone, and 
all you've done is wash the dishes.” 

Built seven years ago on the fertile 
farm lands of Scottsbluff (pop. 14,000), 
the college is bankrupt, a poignant rel- 
ic of the rush for a college education in 
the 1960s. When it folded eight months 
ago, the 30 faculty members scattered, 
like the students, leaving behind nine 
vacant buildings, 5,000 unsold year- 
books, 75 microscopes, an airplane, 
$7,300,000 in debts and Dr. Weese. 

Hand-to-Mouth. Hiram Scott's 
fate has struck 119 other small colleges 
and seminaries in the past three years, 
and another 254 may be broke by 1980, 
according to the American Association 
of Colleges. The problem: with few en- 
dowments or research grants, many sur- 
vived hand-to-mouth on tuition fees. In 
recent years, the recession has driven 
students to cheaper public colleges. 
When the enrollment boom ended, 
financially weak colleges went bust. 

Hiram Scott had special problems 
of its own. It was one of five colleges 
founded by small-town businessmen on 
the model of Parsons College in Fair- 
field, lowa. All were inspired by Mil- 
lard Roberts, the hard-sell Presbyterian 
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minister who transformed Parsons dur- 
ing the early 1960s into a high-cost “sec- 
ond chance” for dropouts. Parsons 
eventually lost its accreditation and 
earned the nickname of “Flunk-Out U.” 
Four of the colleges modeled on it, in- 
cluding Hiram Scott, were destined for 
bankruptcy. 

Henry D. Kosman, president of the 
Scottsbluff National Bank and a former 
trustee of Hiram Scott, now shakes his 
head as he recalls the town’s rosy 
dreams: “We figured the economic im- 
pact of a college would be as big as 
any industry.” With other local busi- 
nessmen, Kosman raised $5,463,000 
and hired a president who flew around 
the country to recruit students. When 
the college opened in 1965, one Cham- 
ber of Commerce official crowed, “We 
are not just a sugar-beet and cattle- 
raising town any more.” But Kosman 
admits, “We were short of cash from 
the word go.” 

To survive, Hiram Scott had to keep 
enrollment at capacity, but each semes- 
ter 30% dropped out, dissatisfied with 
the school’s limited curriculum. Instead 
of looking for ways to keep what stu- 
dents it had, Hiram Scott expanded its 
recruiting staff to the point that it cost 
$700 to corral a student who would pay 
$2,500 in yearly fees. In December 
1970, the trustees declared bankruptcy, 
dividing the cash on hand to pay each 
employee $80 in Christmas week wages. 
Last August, the college had only 225 
applicants for 1,500 places, and the 
trustees closed up shop for good. 

So far, no local organizations seem 
to want the only slightly used campus. 
The trustees now are trying to sell it to 
the National Rifle Association or the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce as a con- 
ference center. Bondholders might set- 
tle for 1S5¢ on the dollar, a common 
practice in the case of bankrupt busi- 
nesses. “Gosh, it’s a tremendous bargain 
for somebody,” says Banker Kosman. 
Adds Dr. C.N. Sorenson, another trust- 
ee who sank $130,000 of his own money 
into the college: “How so many people 
who are supposed to know so much 
could be so wrong, I don’t know.” 


New Ways into College 


College applications once consisted 
of a high school transcript, board scores 
and perhaps a_ why-I-want-to-go-to- 
your-school essay. No more. The col- 
lege acceptances being sent through 
the mails last week* were based, in a 
good number of cases, on such evidence 
as a handmade jacket of chain mail, an 


*In a sharp reversal from last year, according to 
a New York Times survey, applications to the 
be > Ivy League colleges have climbed 12% 
while applications to the 74 largest state univer- 
sities leveled off to an increase of only 1.5% . Ap- 
parent reason for the change: improved econom- 
ic conditions make parents more willing to pay 
the private colleges’ fees of $4,000-plus. 
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BOWDOIN’S RICHARD MOLL 
Class full of differences. 


original eight-page score for a string 
quartet or a taped rendition of César 
Franck’s Piéce Héroique. 

Art schools and progressive colleges 
like Bennington have appraised appli- 
cants’ artifacts for years, but only late- 
ly has the practice reached other lib- 
eral arts colleges. Bowdoin in Maine 
and Hampshire in Massachusetts first 
invited examples of creative work three 
years ago. Yale joined them this year 
and others are considering it. Not ev- 
eryone approves. Harvard tried it and 
then gave up because, according to Ad- 
missions Director John P. Reardon, it 
attracted too many “bizarre” submis- 
sions—and “wasn't all that helpful 
anyway.” 

Getting Even. Some of Reardon's 
counterparts disagree strongly. The en- 
trance staff at Yale inspected almost 
400 samples of applicants’ work, com- 
pared with perhaps a dozen volunteered 
in earlier years, to learn more than is 
revealed by S.A.T. scores. Gimmicks 
alone will not get a student into col- 
lege, of course. Yale turned down—on 
academic grounds—applicants who had 
sent in an embroidered pillowcase, an 
apple cake and a sexy black negligee 
handmade of appliquéd silk. At Bow- 
doin, President Roger Howell took a 
bite of a cookie made by one aspirant 
and grunted, “She'd better be good in 
class because she’s not in the kitchen.” 
She wasn't, and was not admitted. 

As in the case of an athlete or stu- 
dent newspaper editor, however, outside 
interests can be decisive in borderline 
cases. “This is a chance for the sensi- 
tive, imaginative student to get even,” 
says Bowdoin’s Admissions Director 
Richard Moll. Amy Carney ensured her 
acceptance to Bowdoin when she spot- 
ted a tear in Moll’s pants, then mailed 
him an embroidered linen patch accom- 
panied by a quotation from Thoreau on 
the value of mending old clothes. The 
college’s aim, says Moll, is “to build a 
class full of differences.” 
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Campus Honors 


Spring is the season when American 
college opera companies pretend that 
they are the Metropolitan, La Scala, or 
Covent Garden. Often the results 
amount to just that—pretending. This 
year, however, campuses are positively 
blooming with new opera productions 
and new opera houses that New York, 
Milan and London could well be proud 
of. The architecture and stage facilities 
tend to be lavish, the repertory venture- 
some and the level of performances im- 
pressively high. In Connecticut next 
week, the University of Bridgeport will 
open a $5 million arts center with Neil 
Slater's Again, D.J., a rock-flavored up- 
dating of the Don Juan legend. Last 
week at Washington's Kennedy Center, 
a contingent from the University of Ha- 
waii staged a 16th century Peking opera 
titled Black Dragon Residence, using 
tapes of authentic Oriental instruments 
and singing in English. Three other of 
last week's highlights: 


Whatever immortality Composer 
Virgil Thomson wins will probably rest 
on his operas Four Saints in Three Acts 
(1934) and Mother of Us All (1947). So- 
phisticated and witty, both works catch 
up words and music in the kind of em- 
brace that could be devised only by a 
man born to write for the voice. Thus 
the air of eager anticipation before last 
week's premiére of Thomson’s third op- 
era, Lord Byron, at Manhattan's Juil- 
liard School. Would it once and for all 
establish Thomson as America’s fore- 
most operatic composer? 

Alas, no. Lord Byron is infused with 
Thomson's musical craftsmanship— 
adroit trios and sextets, transparent or- 
chestral writing—but not the expressive 
spark to illuminate the drama. An ex- 


SCENE FROM JOHN EATON’S OPERA “HERACLES” 





ception is the nostalgic suite of dances 
for the third-act ballet (choreographed 
by Alvin Ailey) that depicts Byron’s 
travels, amours and death in Europe. 
The rest is a feeble reminder of a once- 
insinuating talent. 

The story takes place after Byron's 
death, so the hero appears only in flash- 
back and as a ghost. The whole work is 
framed as an answer to the question of 
why Westminster Abbey would not al- 
low Byron’s body to be interred there. 
Thomson might almost have called it 
“One Sinner in Three Acts,” because 
he dwells almost exclusively on the rak- 
ish side of Byron's character—his play- 
boy excesses, his foppish haughtiness, 
his promiscuous escapades with both 
sexes. The listener must take Byron's 
poetic and personal genius on faith. 

It does not help at all that in Jack 
Larson’s libretto, Byron is given some 
of his own best lines. “She walks in 
beauty, like the night of cloudless climes 
and starry skies,” is turned from solil- 
oquy into colloquy, as the operatic 
Byron croons to one of his lady loves, 
“You walk in beauty,” etc. Chuckles 
even broke out in the audience when 
Byron's friend, Thomas Moore, stepped 
to the stage apron to sing, “Remember 
that genius that gleamed in his verse.” 
The tune turned out to be that for Be- 
lieve Me If All Those Endearing Y oung 
Charms. True, the real Thomas Moore 
wrote that old favorite, but he might 
just have had a different, more intimate 
kind of apronin mind. William Bender 
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The University of Indiana's opera 
department compares with some of its 
rivals the way a 747 jet compares with 
Piper Cubs. Since 1948 the school has 
produced 107 operas. It gives a perfor- 
mance every week, has five bands, four 
orchestras, a ballet company and an am- 


bition that overreaches many profes- 
sional companies. To all that, Indiana 
has now added an $11.3 million mu- 
sical arts center. What better way to 
show off the new 1,460-seat theater than 
to put on an Opera written by a faculty 
member? To wit: Heracles, Composer 


John Eaton’s 34-hour treatment of 
Sophocles’ legendary Greek hero. 

Eaton’s epic is bristlingly serial and 
uncompromisingly cerebral. “It finished 
off eight centuries of musical technique. 
at least for me,” says Eaton. For many 
listeners Heracles may simply have fin- 
ished off serialism, suggesting that little 
more can be done to make that strait- 
laced and formulistic method of stick- 
ing notes together work in operatic 
terms. Eaton’s grasp of musical tech- 
nique is distinctly impressive, but his 
sense of theater is so undeveloped it 
verges on naiveté. Heracles’ characters 
discourse at enormous length but nev- 
er with enough musical depth to make 
themselves or their arguments convine- 
ing. Unlike most of his contemporaries, 
Eaton knows how to use an orchestra; 
his is big and tactful, never swamping 
the singers, but it only comments on the 
action, It does nothing to enlighten it 

Heracles could have used enlight- 
enment. The plot is complicated, deal- 
ing with the hero's military and polit- 
ical feats, full of comparisons between 
then and now. Massive, glowering sets 
by the late C. Mario Cristini conjured 
up ancient architectural glories before 
which Indiana’s large cast vocalized 
their lengthy roles with apparent ease, 
acting with an intensity that would have 
done credit to any major theater. 

If only the opera had possessed the 
flair displayed by the stage crew after 
the opening night performance. While 
the audience followed instructions to 
stay in their seats, the curtains opened, 
platforms rolled, turntables spun, sce- 
nery zipped up and vanished heaven- 
ward. Then another stage rolled out, 
bearing an army of aproned waitresses 
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and tables laden with complimentary 

food and drinks. Can the Met match 

that? ® Robert T. Jones 
on a) 

Five years ago, retired Cincinnati 
industrialist J. Ralph Corbett—whose 
Corbett Foundation is one of U.S. op- 
era’s great benefactors—presented the 
University of Cincinnati with a new, 
717-seat auditorium. Then Corbett and 
his wife Patricia decided that the uni- 
versity’s music complex needed a more 
intimate house alongside it. To open its 
acoustically superb 400-seat Patricia 
Corbett Theater, the university an- 
nounced what seemed an unlikely pro- 
duction: Pier Francesco Cavalli's 321- 
year-old opera Calisto, which Conduc- 
tor Raymond Leppard dusted off for 
Britain's Glyndebourne Festival in 
1970. By last week, the little-known 
Calisto was the hottest ticket in town. 

No wonder. The work is an un- 
abashed sex comedy, a Myra Brecken- 
ridgian imbroglio of ungodly carryings- 
on among ancient deities. Cavalli's 
music floats along, endless melodious 
recitative, rich with strings, harps and 
harpsichord. The music makes even a 
blush-laden plot acceptable: Jove de- 
sires nubile Calisto, a virgin in the tem- 
ple of Diana. Figuring correctly that 
Calisto will do anything Diana tells her, 
old Jove transforms himself into a rep- 
lica of that bosomy goddess. Meanwhile 
the real Goddess Diana is cavorting 
with a local shepherd. After her gay, if 
confusing, romance, poor Calisto is 
turned first into a bear, then into the 
constellation of Ursa Major 

The Cincinnati students played 
their ribald roles with enormous style 
and verve, coping with the 17th cen- 
tury music as if it were as familiar as 
La Boheme. Set Designer Paul Shortt’s 
floating clouds, silver rain and heaven- 
ly chariots were magically effective. The 
double Diana switched her sex with daz- 
zling ease, garnering great applause 
from Cincinnati's sophisticates—and 
some rather hysterical giggles from star- 
tled youngsters who came unprepared 
for a lesbian love duet BRT. 


Ebb and Flow at the Met 


In his wood-lined, spacious office 
at the Metropolitan Opera, Sir Rudolf 
Bing last week played out the last days 
of his 22-year regime as general man- 
ager—declining farewell-party invita- 
tions, phoning instructions to his staff, 
checking on arrangements in the audi- 
torium. One flight upstairs, in a cub- 
byhole barely big enough for one 
Valkyrie maiden, General Manager- 
Designate Goeran Gentele of Sweden 
prepared to take over next September 
—negotiating union contracts, lining up 
repertory, auditioning new singers. 

So it goes at the Met these days. 
The tide of backstage events ebbs in one 
direction, rises in another. One might 
expect that Bing and Gentele confer 
regularly to compare notes and ex- 
change strategies. But no, When at a 
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performance on the same evening, they 
sit in different boxes. “Mr. Gentele and 
I meet once or twice a week in the cor- 
ridors, waving to each other—and that 
is all,” says Bing, “So it appears that he 
gets all his information, if indeed he 
needs any, from the board of directors 
or other sources. My only source of in- 
formation used to be the French res- 
taurant across the plaza, but unfortu- 
nately, the headwaiter there has left.” 
Costly Indulgence. Bing does not 
make things any easier for Gentele than 
he has to. Before Gentele arrived, Bing 
scheduled the Met's creaking, embar- 
rassingly shabby production of Wag- 
ner’s Tannhduser for Gentele’s first 
opening night next September. Gentele 
quickly changed that: it will be a brand- 
new Carmen starring Marilyn Horne, 
with Leonard Bernstein conducting and 
Gentele himself directing. Bing also 








(among them Nilsson, Price, Suther- 
land, Siepi, Gobbi, Milnes and Domin- 
go) to demonstrate the kind of singing 
talent brought to the Met during the 
Bing regime. This was as it should be, 
for Bing has always concentrated more 
on big-name singers than on first-rate 
conductors or enlightened repertory. 
An hour of highlights from the gala will 
be broadcast over CBS-TV on Sunday, 
April 30. On June 30, after the com- 
pany’s spring tour and a three-week 
Verdi Festival back at the Met, Bing 
will close the libretto on the second- 
longest general managership in Met his- 
tory (Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s reign last- 
ed from 1908 to 1935). 

It was an epoch-making tenure. In 
1950, when Bing took over from Ed- 
ward Johnson, the Met was verging on 
the second rate. The music making was 
lackluster, the existing sets tattered and, 
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OUTGOING MET GENERAL MANAGER RUDOLF BING & HIS SUCCESSOR GOERAN GENTELE 
A caste-conscious autocrat, and a democrat who even knows the stagehands. 


spent a probable $700,000 on his swan 
song, last March’s new and spectacu- 
larly good production (by Franco Zef- 
firelli) of Verdi's Orello, when the nine- 
year-old and commensurately splendid 
Eugene Berman production was in per- 
fectly good shape. That indulgence (in- 
cluding 100 costly costumes that were 
never used) will not help Gentele at all 
in the current labor negotiations he 
must settle by this summer if the Met 
is to Open. 

Their styles of operation are almost 
as different as the men themselves, Bing, 
stern and aloof, is a caste-conscious, im- 
maculately tailored autocrat invariably 
trailed by a deferential retinue, Sir Ru- 
dolf to almost everyone. Gentele, 54, 
hale and smiling, is a democrat in a 
loose-fitting sports jacket who makes it 
his business to know everyone down to 
stagehands and chorus members, many 
of whom simply call him Goeran. 

The regular 1971-72 season ended 
last week with an extravagant, five-hour 
operatic gala (top price: $100) ar- 
ranged, directed and virtually orches- 
trated and choreographed by Bing him- 
self. On hand were 43 superstars 


with ticket sales sluggish, morale was 
as low as one of Boris Godunov’s sighs 
By sheer dictatorial and sometimes ar- 
rogant personal force, Bing moved the 
company from artistic bankruptcy into 
the operatic black. A gifted fund rais- 
er, though not much of a collective bar- 
gainer, he made the Met a vital part of 
the U.S. musical community again 
Starting three years ago, though, Bing’s 
chutzpa began to alienate both labor 
and the paying customers. Box office 
sales, once a phenomenal 97% of ca- 
pacity, were down to 88% last year. 
Nowadays Bing is correcting galleys 
on his memoirs, which Doubleday will 
publish in the fall and which will give 
him, as usual, the last word on most of 
the controversies that have crackled 
during his tenure. Now 70, he plans to 
remain in New York to lecture and con- 
tinue giving a course in theatrical man- 
agement and production at Brooklyn 
College. And perhaps look in now and 
then on what his successor is up to. Says 
Bing: “I have no doubt Mr. Gentele may 
make some mistakes. | have made 
many. I have no doubt he will have 
many successes. | have had some.” 
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FOR EVERY VOLKSWAGEN 
SOLD IN ITALY 8 FIATS ARE SOLD 
IN GERMANY. 


FOR EVERY RENAULT SOLD 
IN ITALY, 3 FIATS ARE SOLD IN 
FRANCE. 





FOR EVERY VOLVO SOLD 
IN ITALY, 9 FIATS ARE SOLD IN 
SWEDEN. 





Of the fifty different kinds of small 
cars sold in Europe, Fiat sells more than anybody. 

This becomes even more meaningful 
when you consider that Fiat's success with 
Europeans is based on three generations of driving 
these various cars. 

And driving them under conditions 
that run all the way from the sub-zero winters of 
Sweden to the Alpine roads of northern Italy 
to the traffic jams of Paris to the no speed limit, 
free-for-all driving of the German autobahn. 

For those of you who are about to buy 
your first small car, the above information should 
prove invaluable. 

After all, when it comes to small cars, 
you can't fool a European. 
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The biggest selling car in Europe. 











THAT ELEGANT STRAIGHT-8 


(It’s never been outclassed.) 






a classic 
straight-8 Packard. 
The 1931 Dual Cowl 
Phaeton with 

front and rear 
windshields and 
detachable trunk. 


The Whiskey: 

the elegant 

straight-8 bourbon by 
Hiram Walker himself. 
Aged 8 years 

in the oak and 

never outclassed. 


WALKER’S DELUXE 


That elegant straight-8 


© 197) HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC, PEORIA, ILL. » STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 86 PROOF 





THE ECONOMY 


PHASE II 
Scrutinizing Profits 


The long-awaited report card on 
this year’s first quarter, released last 
week, provided statistical support for al- 
most everyone’s favorite argument 
about the economy. Yes, the nation is 
well on its way toward a strong recov- 
ery from the recession, as was shown 
by a full-steam rise of almost 12% in 
the gross national product, to an annu- 
al rate of $1,103 billion. That is right 
on the path toward the full-year gain 
of almost $100 billion predicted by the 
Nixon Administration. But no, the 
economy is not registering as much real 
growth as it should; more than half of 
the G.N.P. rise, 6.2%, simply reflects 
higher prices. 

Why did prices jump so fast? In part 
it was because inflation during the last 
two quarters of 1971, which cover the 
period of Nixon's freeze, was held to 
the abnormally low rate of 2% or so. 
Thus some of the price increases early 
this year were onetime catch-up mea- 
sures. Assistant Commerce Secretary 
Harold Passer predicted that inflation 
during the second quarter would show 
only a 4% gain and then “taper off.” 
His forecast gained considerable cre- 
dence when the March consumer price 
index appeared. For the first time in 
more than five years, store prices 
showed no increase above those of the 
previous month—a very hopeful sign. 

Treble Refunds. Even so, the sub- 
stantial spurts in living costs during ear- 
lier months have created a rising feel- 
ing of frustration among the nation’s 
workers. At Congressional Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee hearings last week, 
Pay Board Chairman George Boldt 
boasted that wage increases allowed by 
the board have averaged only 4.3% 
since Phase II started in November. 
Committee Chairman William Prox- 
mire* observed that “wages are being 
controlled more effectively than prices.” 

Price Commission Chief C. Jackson 
Grayson vowed that his group will get 
much tougher with firms that ask for 
—or have already been granted—price 
raises. Some 250 investigators are ex- 
amining the first-quarter profit state- 
ments of 2,000 big companies, most of 
which have increased prices. The 
sleuths are scanning newspapers for sto- 
ries of any large profit increases. 

Under the commission's rules, big 
firms are not allowed to increase their 
profit margins—their earnings as a per- 
centage of sales—over those of a pre- 
freeze base period. But of 129 reports 
so far examined, Grayson reported, 
no fewer than 51 exceeded the allow- 
able limit on margins. When asked 
by a member of Proxmire’s committee 


“Whose new hair transplants are being referred 
to as Fuzz tl 
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whether he would order violators to roll 
back prices and make refunds to cus- 
tomers, Grayson replied: “That's exact- 
ly what we hope to do.” Price violators 
are liable under law for treble refunds. 
Just how literally the Price Commission 
interprets its own rules might well turn 
into a lively political issue this year. 
Price rollbacks would reduce prof- 
its and infuriate many businessmen. 
They argue rightly that profits are the 
necessary fuel for still further expan- 
sion of the economy and that until re- 
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cently they have been low. But recent 
profit gains, some of them spectacular, 
are bound to lead to questioning of 
whether some earnings have been ris- 
ing too fast lately. Companies as var- 
ied as Goodyear and IBM have just re- 
ported the highest earnings in their 
history; the first-quarter, after-tax prof- 
its of 669 U.S. companies averaged 
12% above those of a year ago. It will 
be the difficult job of the Price Com- 
mission to determine whether to pro- 
mote fast profit growth in order to stoke 
further economic expansion, or to hold 
back the earnings rise in hopes of low- 
ering the rate of inflation. 


TAXES 
Looking into Loopholes 


Searching hard for an issue to hit 
head-on, Edmund Muskie last week ac- 
cused a list of big corporations of loop- 
holing their way out of all federal in- 
come taxes. Speaking in New Castle, 
Pa., Muskie named “eight giant corpo- 
rations” that “paid no federal income 
taxes in one of the last two years.” They 
were: Aluminum Co. of America, Al- 
lied Chemical, Bethlehem Steel, Nation- 
al Steel, Republic Steel, Standard Oil 
of Ohio, U.S. Steel and Westvaco Corp. 
Officers of the firms disputed Muskie’s 
charges, and it was hard to tell who was 
right. Under current tax-reporting re- 
quirements, outsiders—even presiden- 
tial candidates—simply cannot find out 
how much a corporation actually pays 
in federal income taxes during a given 
year. 

For example, although U‘S. Steel re- 
ported earnings of $154 million and 
paid $97 million in dividends for last 
year, its annual report declares that “no 
provision for taxes on incomes is re- 
quired for 1971.” After that statement 
was repeated on the House floor by 
Ohio’s Charles Vanik, the company 
made an elaboration. It stated that, al- 
though for accounting reasons no pro- 
vision for income taxes had to be re- 
ported to stockholders, U.S. Steel had 
indeed paid some federal income tax 
in 1971, These payments may have in- 
volved using tax credits built up in prior 
years, and the company may still owe 
deferred taxes on its 1971 income. Cor- 
porations are not required to report 
such arrangements, and U.S. Steel de- 
clined to expand on its claim. 

Biggest Break. Muskie promised, 
if elected, to eliminate three corporate 
tax breaks—accelerated depreciation, 
investment tax credits and intangible 
mineral drilling cost deductions—and to 
“cut down” the oil and mineral deple- 
tion allowance. Actually, the first two 
became effective part way through last 
year; thus they had little effect on 1971 
taxes and none at all on those for 1970. 
The other two, while highly profitable 
to oil companies and mineral firms, are 
not the main reason for their low tax 
rates. Their biggest break is the dollar- 
for-dollar write-off allowed on royalties 
paid to foreign governments. 

Each of these tax procedures has ei- 
ther been passed by Congress or other- 
wise approved by the Government, and 
valuable incentives for economic 
growth may be endangered if some of 
them become prime political targets. 
But given the rising populist mood, 
much more will be heard about corpo- 
rate tax reform during the election cam- 
paign—and about some candidates’ de- 
mands that every Company reporting a 
profit should pay at least some tax. 
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CORPORATIONS 





ITT’s Big Conglomerate of Troubles 


A_ corporation exists by 
acceptance 


—ITT Annual Report for 1971 


public 


ARDLY any statement could have 

been more spectacularly mistimed. 
When it was written several months ago, 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
seemed the beau ideal of corporate suc- 
cess: under the twelve-year reign of 
Chairman and President Harold Sydney 
Geneen, it had run up a dazzling profit- 
growth record by expanding into almost 
every conceivable business in some 80 
countries round the world. But by the 
time the report was issued in March, 
ITT was enmeshed in a series of con- 
troversies that have seriously under- 
mined its “public acceptance.” Indeed, 
they have provided a case history of the 
perils of relationships—for both sides 
—between big multinational corpora- 
tions and Government. 

ITT has been hit by a public rela- 
tions version of the domino effect: one 
charge against the company has led to 
an intensified examination by newsmen 
and politicians of just about everything 
the company is up to. The troubles be- 
gan with the publication of the famous 
Dita Beard memo linking the compa- 
ny’s offer to help bankroll this sum- 
mer’s Republican National Convention, 
through its Sheraton hotel chain, to the 
Government's settlement of a major an- 
titrust suit against ITT. The settlement 
will force ITT to sell several compa- 
nies but allows it to keep the big one it 
really wanted, Hartford Fire Insurance 

Next, newspaper reporters spot- 
lighted the fact that some ITT officers 
had sold substantial blocks of stock 
shortly before announcement in mid- 
1971 of the settlkement—an announce- 
ment that temporarily knocked down 
the stock price. Then the assault 
was heated to new intensity as Col- 
umnist Jack Anderson (TIME cover, 
April 3) published authentic-looking 
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ITT memos describing a 1970 plan to 
prevent Marxist Salvador Allende from 
taking office as President of Chile by 
causing “economic collapse” in that 
country. And most recently, Democrat- 
ic politicos have been decrying the fact 
that ITT has paid only relatively mod- 
est current federal and Canadian taxes 
—less than 25%—on its mammoth 
earnings. 

Fuel for Critics. To be sure, ITT 
has not been proved guilty of any 
wrongdoing; for example, its methods 
of computing its taxes seem entirely le- 
gal. But in attempting to lay to rest the 
suspicions, Geneen and his aides have 
sometimes seemed like small boys 
caught stealing ripe apples. Testifying 
at Senate hearings, they have told con- 
fusing stories and committed some in- 
credible gaffes. The most memorable, 
perhaps, was Vice President William R. 
Merriam’s explanation of why he or- 
dered ITT’s Washington files fed into a 
paper shredder after publication of the 
Dita Beard memo. Democratic Senator 
Sam Ervin remarked that “you could 
not destroy that memo because you did 
not have it.” Merriam’s reply: “No, that 
is right, but there might have been a lot 
of others in there like that.” 

The whole performance has raised 
questions about the competence of 
some ITT executives, shaken the rep- 
utations of some Nixon Administration 
officials, and hurt the nation’s political 
relations with certain foreign govern- 
ments. In the U.S., the ITT controversy 
has dragged out the confirmation of 
Richard Kleindienst as Attorney Gen- 
eral—because as Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral he approved the antitrust settle- 
ment—and handed Democrats an easy 
opportunity to portray the Nixon Ad- 
ministration as too readily swayed by 
giant corporations. More generally, it 
has reopened an old debate about 
whether business bigness, particularly 
conglomerate bigness, is bad. Business- 


men around the U.S. complain that the 
ITT affair has hurt them, too, because 
it has blackened the image of business 
in general and given fresh fuel to its in- 
creasingly vocal critics. In Latin Amer- 
ica, the ITT case has given gleeful left- 
ists the Opportunity to aim their attacks 
on imperialistic Yanqui business against 
an identifiable company rather than a 
fuzzy abstraction. 

The ultimate effects on ITT itself 
are not yet clear. The company seems 
as powerful a multinational force as 
ever. It boasts more than 200 primary 
divisions and subsidiaries and countless 
sub-subsidiaries* on every continent, 
which among other things operate the 
hot line between Washington and Mos- 


*One business manual lists 284 subsidiaries of 
ITT subsidiaries, but others are untabulated, and 
there are also subsidiaries of subsidiaries of sub- 
sidiaries, or sub-sub-subs 


CHAIRMAN & PRESIDENT GENEEN 
Growth, growth, growth. 
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cow, manufacture telephones in Aus- 
tralia, Brazil and Norway, and run the 
Hamilton mutual funds in the U.S. A 
consumer who became annoyed with 
ITT would have a difficult time boy- 


Omir weir 


made almost all its past acquisitions in 
exchange for stock. The recent contro- 
versies have driven down the price of 
its shares from an early 1972 high of 
$64.50 to $55.75 last week, making it 
less attractive to the owners of any com- 
pany Geneen might covet. The contro- 
versies will also make federal and state 
government officials supercautious in 
dealing with ITT executives who ap- 
proach them for favorable tax, merger 
or regulatory decisions. 

The furor over ITT is not likely to 
die down. Last week it took some new 
turns. In Washington, Presidential As- 
sistant Peter Flanigan, Nixon’s chief 
problem solver for businessmen, ap- 
peared at long last before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee to testify on his role 
in the consent decree that allowed ITT 
to keep Hartford Fire Insurance. His 





had convinced him that breaking up the 
merger would have shaken the stock 
market and hurt the U.S. economy. 
Ramsden testified last week that his re- 
port justified no such conclusions.* 

Not surprisingly, ITT was also un- 
der siege in Chile. An angry President 
Allende announced that he would ask 
the Chilean Congress to nationalize the 
$222 million Chile Telephone Co., 
which is 70% owned by ITT, and pos- 
sibly other ITT Chilean properties as 
well. He made no mention of compen- 
sation. Expropriation seems likely; no 
Chilean Congressman is now prepared 
to defend ITT. Thus the company 
seems to have little hope of recovering 
the $70 million that it deducted from 
1971 profits to cover expected losses, 
even after insurance payments, on its 
Chilean investment. Counting that de- 


cotting it: he could not rent an Avis car, 
buy a Levitt house, sleep in a Sheraton 
hotel, park in an APCOA garage, use 
Scott's fertilizer or seed, eat Wonder 
Bread or Morton frozen foods. He 
would have to turn his eyes away from 
the advertising posters on commuter 
trains and buses (ITT owns TDI, the 
company that rents space for the cards), 
and he could not have watched any tele- 
vised reports of President Nixon's visit 
to China (ITT World Communications 
coordinated all the transmission). The 
wealthy and powerful who might wish 
to avoid contact with ITT would suffer 
a special privation: they would have to 
refuse listing in Who's Who, ITT owns 
that, too 

ITT seems vulnerable in some oth- 
er ways. In the past, it has grown large- 
ly by acquisition. Between 1964 and 
mid-1971, it absorbed no fewer than 98 
companies. The antitrust settlement 
now effectively bars ITT from acquir- 
ing any U.S. company with annual sales 
of $100 million or more, and the bad 
publicity that has lately befallen ITT 
might impose further limits. ITT has 


duction, the company’s net profits 
dropped from $362 million in 1970 to 
$337 million last year, though operating 
profits before the deduction rose to 
$407 million. 

Monastic Order. Naturally, ITT 
could brush off that blow—but not 
gracefully. To company executives, any 
interruption in net growth, even if it is 
temporary and local, appears to strike at 
the essence of ITT. Geneen views his 
company not as a collection of plants 
and products, nor even as the manage- 
ment system on which ITT incessantly 
prides itself, but as a mystique. ITT men 
consider themselves an elite corps ded- 
icated to a single cause: operating prof- 
its shall increase every quarter—a goal 
that ITT achieved for 50 consecutive 
quarters through the end of 1971. To 
that cause they are expected to sacrifice, 


appearance averted a confrontation 
between the Senate and White House 
over “executive privilege” —the claimed 
right of presidential aides not to be sum- 
moned before Congress, But Flanigan 
declined to answer many questions, 
among them what meetings about the 
case he might have had with Kleindienst 
or ITT officials. He would only say that 
he had served as a “conduit” to get for 
the Justice Department an independent 
appraisal of the effects of an ITT-Hart- 
ford breakup, written by Richard 
Ramsden, a financial analyst. The com- 
mittee then voted to end the six-week 
hearings on Kleindienst’s nomination 
for Attorney General that have delved 
deeply into the consent decree. Klein- 
dienst’s confirmation now seems likely 
but not certain. 

Earlier last week, Ramsden had cut 
the ground out from under a key part 
of the Administration’s explanation of 
why it had let ITT get away with a con- 
sent decree allowing it to keep Hart- 
ford. Ramsden’s report went to Rich- eco babd a cng ec Dag Us See 
ard McLaren, former Justice Depart- patra to ‘darikae President Nixon's politics! 
ment antitrust chief, who said that it stature 


*Columnist Joseph Kraft nevertheless insisted last 
week that the Adrotatitration genuinely feared 
in the spring of 1971, when the economy and a 
number of overstretched Wall Street brokerage 
houses were in trouble, that an ITT-Hartford 
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ITTers. A Brussels host who gave a par- 
ty for ITT European officials from New 
York last year got them to attend only 
by promising that he would be the sole 
non-ITT person there. 

Does this high-pressure, inbred 
management system work? In terms of 
the figures that Geneen loves, it certain- 
ly seems to work splendidly. Between 
1959 and 1971, ITT’s revenues multi- 
plied almost ten times, to $7.3 billion, 
and operating profits 14 times. (Earn- 
ings per share showed a much smaller 
rise because ITT has issued so much 


new stock to pay for acquisitions.) But 
in the recent intense re-examination of 
ITT, financial experts are beginning to 
ask some probing questions to which the 
figures disclose no answers. 

One question is how ITT will fare 
after the 62-year-old Geneen retires. 
That will happen three years from now, 
unless Geneen exempts himself from a 
general company rule specifying retire- 
ment at 65. There is no clear successor. 
Some former ITT executives express 
the heretical thought that the company 
is too big and complex for anyone else 


to manage effectively. Certainly the or- 
ganization contains the potential for 
turning into an unwieldy bureaucracy. 
The system that Geneen has crafted so 
carefully might well need someone with 
his extremely rare blend of drive, deci- 
siveness and astonishing capacity to ab- 
sorb figures. 

Even now, there is some doubt 
whether the figures that Geneen is pro- 
ducing are all that precise as a guide to 
ITT’s profitability. The company’s earn- 
ings have benefited enormously from its 
acquisitions, particularly because ITT, 
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Geneen’s Visible Persuaders 


ITT has long sought to carve out a distinctive reputa- 
tion as an enlightened, superbly coordinated international 
giant. To burnish its image, make friends and influence 
people, the company has put together a team of about 60 
seasoned, high-priced specialists in public and Govern- 
ment relations and given them unusual scope to practice 
their craft. They are professional persuaders who try to 
woo the press, politicians, businessmen and anybody else 
who might be useful to the company. Except that it is 
somewhat larger and has more of a reputation for aggres- 
siveness than most, ITT’s public relations department is 
fairly typical of those of many big corporations. 

ITT’s public relations men lavish Christmas gifts and 
expense-account lunches on journalists 
and politicians. Important Government 
contacts are provided with a private 
plane for business and pleasure junk- 
ets to sports events or weekend hide- 
aways. Favored Government officials 
are sometimes surprised to be called on 
in foreign cities by ITT personnel, who 
will rustle up company-paid hotel ac- 
commodations and find a good restau- 
rant. Though business is often unmen- 
tioned in all the fun and games, any- 
one taking advantage of them naturally 
becomes indebted, in various degrees, 
to ITT. 

A crucial part of public relations at 
ITT is anticipating press and television 
stories about the conglomerate and try- 
ing to get the company’s view includ- 
ed, It helps that many of ITT’s pub- 
licists are former newsmen. Company flacks often go to 
press clubs, attend the weekly lunches of U.S. correspon- 
dents’ associations abroad and put in appearances at meet- 
ings of journalistic societies like Sigma Delta Chi. Says 
ITT’s Washington News Director John Horner: “It's good 
for us, and frequently it’s good for them.” 

. 


Sometimes ITT’s operatives are too smooth for their 
own good. Recently Yale Brozen, a University of Chi- 
cago economist, assailed the Federal Trade Commission 
in a speech, likening the agency's crackdown on decep- 
tive or puff advertising claims to “star-chamber proceed- 
ings” and “Salem witch hunts.” The speech got wide pub- 
licity. One fact not mentioned in the stories was that 
Brozen is a paid consultant to Harshe-Rotman & Druck, 
a public relations firm, which arranged for him to speak 
in various luncheon clubs. The firm is employed by ITT 
Continental Baking Co., which has been warned by the 
FTC to tone down its advertising claims of unique nu- 
tritional value in Wonder Bread. 

ITT people can play rough when the company’s in- 
terests are threatened. Eileen Shanahan, a New York 
Times economics reporter in Washington, charges that 





PUBLIC RELATIONS CHIEF NED GERRITY 


she was repeatedly badgered by company public relations 
men when she was covering ITT’s unsuccessful efforts to 
acquire the American Broadcasting Co. in 1967. She says 
that ITT publicists, including Edward J. (“Ned”) Gerrity 
Jr., the public relations chief, complained to her that her re- 
porting was biased, threatened to call her editors and ques- 
tioned her former employers about her sex life. Gerrity 
denies knowledge of any threats against Mrs, Shanahan 
or of investigations into her background. 

ITT Senior Vice President Gerrity, 48, a onetime 
columnist for the Scranton Times, joined the company 
in 1958. For a publicist, the generally affable Gerrity 
wields unusual clout. He is in charge of all ITT’s ad- 
vertising and public and Government relations and is a 
member of the 12-man management policy committee, 
headed by Geneen. He confers every day with Gencen, 
travels with him and acts as a sort of 
privy counselor. Geneen will say to 
Gerrity: “Here’s what we've been think- 
ing of doing. How will it sound? What 
can we say?” Last year the conglom- 
erate spent $93 million in advertising, 
public relations, trade shows and ed- 
ucation programs. 

s 

In Washington, public and Govern- 
ment relations staffers—including Dita 
Beard—gather news and help make it. 
For example, a former foreign service 
officer combs the State Department for 
information, and several former mem- 
bers of congressional staff committees 
scout out newsy morsels on legislation. 
Says News Director Horner, who spent 
30 years in journalism, much of it with 
the Washington Star: “We provide an 
early warning system for anything that the corporation 
or its subsidiaries might be interested in.” Vice President 
William R. Merriam, member of an old, socially prom- 
inent Washington family, gives ITT what all its money 
could not buy—an entrée into the city’s inner circle. He 
can open doors to exclusive places like the F Street Club, 
which his aunt helped found. 

In Europe and Latin America, where much of ITT’s 
business consists of selling communications equipment to 
state-owned telephone systems, the emphasis is on cul- 
tivating government officials. Latin American public re- 
lations are headed by Harold (“Hal”) Hendrix, a onetime 
Scripps-Howard newsman who won a Pulitzer Prize for 
his disclosure of the Soviet missile buildup in Cuba, and 
has close ties with the Central Intelligence Agency. Col- 
umnist Jack Anderson’s revelations of ITT’s involvement 
in Chile’s politics are based on memos written largely by 
Hendrix and Robert Berrellez, a former Associated Press 
reporter who is ITT’s p.r. chief in Buenos Aires. 

By any measure, ITT’s public relations operation is 
big, experienced, industrious. The most remarkable thing 
is that it could not foresee or prevent the worst public re- 
lations crisis in the company’s history. 


WALTER BENNETT 
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like most conglomerates, uses the “pool 
ing of interest” method of merger ac- 
counting. That allows a company that 
acquires another firm to count as its own 
all profits the acquired firm earns for the 
whole year, even if the acquisition is 
made late in the year. But how well have 
ITT’s component companies done after 
they were acquired? That question is 
gaining importance now that ITT is le- 
gally prevented from buying up U.S 
companies as freely as in the past 

The few figures available for com- 
panies after acquisition by ITT indicate | 
that they have maintained strong profit- 
growth rates of about 10% a year. But 
it is impossible to determine how much 
of that resulted from changes that ITT 
made in their accounting systems as 
soon as it took them over, Whenever 
Geneen’s company has faced a choice 
between two accounting methods, it has 
selected the one that enables it to report 
the highest immediate profits. Depreci- 
ation, interest costs, changes in pension 
plans, investment tax credits, foreign ex- 
change losses, to name only a few items 
—all are treated in ways that minimize 
deductions from current profits or max- 
imize additions to them. 

High Risk. ITT has also chosen fre- 
quently to report as operating income 
gains from the sales of assets; a more 
conservative course would be to report 
such gains as nonoperating profit, or ex- 
traordinary income. An example is the 
$36 million that Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance earned last year by selling stocks 
from its investment portfolio. By count- 
ing the $36 million as operating profit, 
ITT inflated the picture of its operating 
success. All together, ITT last year re- 
ported as operating income more than 
$54 million in gains from sales of assets 
Some expert accountants calculate that 
if ITT chose relatively conservative ac- 
counting procedures (such as, for exam- 
ple, those used by General Electric), its 
internal rate of profit growth might be 
substantially reduced. Slower growth 
would lead to a lower price for ITT 
stock—and less opportunity for making 
acquisitions on favorable terms 

If ITT’s internal growth had been 
entirely satisfactory, it is hard to see 
why the company would have gone to 
the lengths it did to acquire Hartford 
Of course, the insurance company was 
a highly desirable plum. Last year it 
posted revenues of $1.3 billion and | 
profits of $105 million, or 26% of ITT’s 
operating earnings. In addition, insur- 
ance companies generate enormous 
flows of cash, and usually hold in their 
portfolios stocks that are worth much 
more on the market than it had cost to 
buy them. The acquiring company can 


: | e « 
reap easy profits by selling these stocks | Gill tt Te h t 
at their higher market value. Still, ITT | e e ec ma IC. 
took a quite uncharacteristic risk in ac- 
quiring Hartford over the Justice De It’ t h b d 
partment's initial opposition } S oug on your Car . 

In May 1970, when the Justice De- 

partment’s suit to break up the merger Not on YyOur face. 





was still very much alive, ITT issued 
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order to pay for the company. It is com- 
mitted to pay almost $49 million in div- 
idends yearly on that stock to the former 
owners of Hartford. If it had been 
forced to give up the insurance compa- 
ny, ITT would have had to go on paying 
those dividends without having Hart- 
ford’s earnings to cover them. That 
would have been a heavy drain on the 
cash Geneen would have had available 
to reinvest in ITT’s other businesses. 
Possibly ITT could have arranged a sale 
of Hartford in some way that would 
have enabled it to get rid of the new pre- 
ferred stock—and the need to pay div- 
idends—but that would have been a 
long and difficult process. 

At any rate, ITT executives decided 
to make an all-out effort to keep the 
Hartford antitrust case from even com- 
ing to trial. Geneen and ITT Director 
Felix Rohatyn, a partner in the invest- 
ment banking house of Lazard Fréres, 
sought out every available Administra- 
tion official—Flanigan, Kleindienst and 
former Attorney General John Mitchell 
among them—to complain in private 
meetings about the Administration’s an- 
titrust policy. They succeeded, but at 
enormous cost to ITT’s public image. 
That cost points to the most glaring flaw 
in Geneen’s philosophy and system of 
management. It can easily produce the 
kind of surprise that all ITT’s figures 
cannot warn against: the shock of dis- 
covering that there is an outside world 
filled with people to whom continuous 
increases in ITT profits do not necessar- 
ily seem the summum bonum. 

ITT does not altogether lack politi- 
cal acumen. In both Europe and Latin 
America, it has wisely had its companies 
staffed—although usually not owned 
—by local citizens. Geneen leaves the 
local managers fairly free to set their 
own policies so long as their profit fig- 
ures satisfy him. Says Frank Peper- 
mans, a former Ford Motor executive 
who is managing director of ITT’s Bel- 
gian telephone-manufacturing subsid- 
iary: “At Ford, all policies were made in 
Dearborn. At ITT, | am not a Belgian 
working for an American company. I| 
am a Belgian running one of Belgium's 
most important companies.” In Latin 
America, ITT’s profile before the Chile 
blowup was so low that Orlando Saenz, 
head of the Chilean equivalent of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
says, “I have a telephone in my house 
and it usually works. Until recently, that 
was all I knew of ITT.” 

Unrelated Help. ITT also appreci- 
ates the value of having important pub- 
lic figures on its side. The parent com- 
pany’s board includes John McCone, 
former head of the CIA, and Eugene 
Black, onetime chief of the World Bank. 
Paul-Henri Spaak, three times Prime 
Minister of Belgium, is a director of 
ITT’s Belgian subsidiary. His prestige 
helped mightily in winning permission 
for ITT to put up a skyscraper Europe- 
an headquarters in Brussels, despite 
local protests that it would fracture the 
Brussels skyline. 


BUSINESS 


When seeking a favorable govern- 
ment decision, ITT often agrees to pro- 
vide some unrelated economic benefit 
In Peru, it agreed to build an $8,000,000 
hotel and a factory in order to get a fa- 
vorable settlement of the government's 
attempt to take over the ITT-owned 
telephone subsidiary. 

In the U.S., ITT’s takeover of Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance required the per- 
mission of Connecticut's insurance 
commissioner. William Cotter, who 
then held the job, initially disapproved 
Later some politicians in Hartford ex- 
pressed a desire to get ITT to help with 
the city’s urban renewal. Cotter brought 
them together with Geneen, Rohatyn 
and himself in May 1970—and the next 
day approved the acquisition of Hart- 
ford Fire. ITT has subsequently built a 
Sheraton Hotel in Hartford. 

Profits and Values. When they are 

blocked by government action, howev- 
er, ITT executives can show a startling 
insensitivity to public opinion. A few 
years ago, the Argentine government 
wanted to tie into a satellite-communi- 
cations network, in which ITT would 
have had a minor interest or none at all, 
instead of continuing to rely on cable 
communications, a major field of ITT 
interest. James R. McNitt, president of 
ITT World Communications in Argen- 
tina, issued a statement: “The Latin 
American countries, as well as the Afri- 
can countries—with the sole exception 
of South Africa—seem to prefer satel- 
lite communications. They are wrong.” 
His remarks outraged- racially proud 
Argentines, who thought that he was 
lumping them with Black Africans 
while ITT classed itself with South Af- 
ricans. Such bloopers cause some Ar- 
gentine officials to grumble about “estos 
estApidos de la ITT” (these stupid ITT 
people). Argentina eventually tied into a 
satellite system in which ITT has little 
share. 

Both strains—a desire for political 
influence and an insensitivity to the : 
“real world” outside—came together in 
ITT dealings in Washington about the 
Hartford merger. Geneen and his aides 
all seem to have had no idea that their 
private meetings with Administration 
leaders could give the appearance of a 
political fix. As for their commitment to 
help finance the Republican Conven- 
tion through the Sheraton chain, that 
may have been merely a promotional 
venture for new hotels, as Geneen and 
his associates contend. Surely they 
could not have thought that they could 
buy the Justice Department. But there is 
good reason to believe that the commit- 
ment also represented an attempt to add 
a bit more weight to ITT’s case—in sub- 
lime innocence of the gross impropriety 
of any such idea. 

That is the sort of naiveté that U.S 
business can no longer afford. ITT has 
clearly been a leader in the consuming 
drive for higher profits. But Geneen’s di- 
rection has not yet fitted it to an age in 
which all corporations must give great 
weight to broader values. 


_—-- 
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This is the Rolex Oyster 
case we hated to make. 

We did it simply to satisfy 
ourselves that each true 
Oyster case locks out every 
iota of moisture as reliably 
as tested. 

The test: One by one, 
each Oyster case is immersed 
in a special tank of water. 
Then the air pressure is 
systematically reduced to 
simulate what happens deep 
underwater. If water can 
force itself into the case, air is 
displaced and bubbles appear. 

No bubbles means no 


water seepage. But just to make 


certain, each case is removed 
and immediately placed ona hot 
plate device. The merest trace 
of moisture inside the case will 
condense and fog the crystal. 

At least, that’s what should 
result. But it never did. Thus 
the need to make the non- 
watertight case you see above 
and put it to the same test. 

That's when the unwanted 
symptoms showed up. 

And that’s when our 
inspectors finally felt confident 
that all true Oyster cases were 
indeed securely watertight. 

Of course, this surprised 
nobody. An Oyster case is built 
to be impregnable toa hoard 
of hazards. 

The body is 
carved from a solid 
block of 18 kt. gold 
or stainless steel. 

The crystal is 
meticulously 
diamond-cut fora 
micro-perfect 
match with its case 


How to make sure 
that each Rolex Oyster case is watertight: 





(and actually seals tighter as 
the pressure on its surface is 
increased ). 

The Twinlock winding stem 
screws down onto the case (an 
engineering principle borrowed 
from the submarine hatch) to 
form a unique double barrier 
against water and dirt. 

All of which is worthy prepa- 
ration for the impeccable Rolex 
movement housed inside. 

It's made by proud, Swiss 
craftsmen who dedicate their lives 
to the watchmaking art. Each 
movement they create is a master- 
piece of precision... yet is able 
to shrug off hard knocks as if they 
didn't happen. 


The Kolex Oyster Perpetual Date: a 30-jewel, self-winding 
chronometer with stainless steel case, 14 kt. gold bezel 
and crown, matching steel/gold bracelet, $385. 










The movement then under- 
goes a series of tests, lasting 15 
days and nights, at one of the 
ollicial Swiss Institutes for 
Chronometer Tests. Only after 
passing is it certified asa 
“chronometer” and identified 
by the red seal you see below. 

Even so, our own inspec- 
tors again test it repeatedly 
before it leaves our hands. 

From start to finish, Rolex 
engages ina relentless pursuit 
of perfection. No corners are 
cut. No effort is spared. The 
end result is a truly extraor- 
dinary timepiece. 

This is what makes Rolex the 
invariable choice of men who have 
reached the top. Most of the 
world’s heads of state are Rolex 
owners. So area host of sports 
champions, men such as racing 
driver Jackie Stewart. And sailor/ 
adventurer Sir Francis Chichester. 
The list is endless. 

We put a lot of dedication 
into making it. You'll get a lot of 
pride out of wearing it. 


Owning one 
is almost as satisfying 
as making one. 


American Rolex Watch Corporation, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10036. Write for free color brochure. Also available in Canada. 
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The Last Prayers 


DELUSIONS, ETC. 

by JOHN BERRYMAN 

69 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$6.95. 


These are the last poems of a ma- 
jor American poet who killed himself 
in January by jumping from a bridge 
over the Mississippi. In some ways his 
suicide at 57 made no sense. In recent 
years he finally achieved some of the 
fame, honors and money he deserved, 
and he appeared to enjoy them. Among 
people, he was an ebullient man with a 
trumpeting voice and a long, bushy 
beard—generous, energetic, brash. But 
he suffered acutely from alcoholism and 
remorse over what he considered a 
messy, misspent life. He did not forgive 
himself: “At fifty-five half-famous & ef- 
fective, I still feel rotten about myself,” 
he wrote in one of his poems. 

Though Berryman was a mature 


shown a desperate man. In Delusions 
he reached the terminal realization that 
for him nothing was going to work 
—not love or fame, children or friends, 
not God himself. The best poems are re- 
ligious. Brought up in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, Berryman left it early, only 
to return in his last years, partly be- 
cause his third wife, Kate, was Cath- 
olic. Instead of consolation he found 
God a heavy burden. Contemplation 
became an obsessive examination of 
conscience. 
Vanity! hog-vanity, ape-lust 
slimed half my blue day. . 
his great commands 
have reached me here—to love my 
enemy 
as | love me—which is quite out of 
the question! 
and worse still, to love You with my 
whole mind. . . 


These poems are the more power- 
ful because of their astonishing direct- 
MAGE CAUPF MAN 


ong 
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THE LATE POET JOHN BERRYMAN, IN MANHATTAN IN 1967 
Mourning for the loss of a father. 


poet of far greater range and accom- 
plishment than Sylvia Plath, the man- 
ner of their deaths makes some com- 
parison inevitable. The most arresting 
similarity is acommon rage and mourn- 
ing for the loss of a father in childhood. 
Apparently there is no healing this deep, 
mysterious psychic wound, and Berry- 
man’s complaint is harsher than Plath’s. 
Her father succumbed to disease; his 
shot himself. “When will indifference 
come,” he pleaded in Dream Songs. 


I'd like to... 

ax the casket open ha 
to see 

just how he's taking it, which 
he sought so hard. 


Increasingly, Berryman’s work has 
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ness. Berryman had by this point 
mastered the technical problems in pro- 
jecting his tense, lonely, anguished 
voice. As a young man he wrote im- 
ccable poems that sounded just like 
eats. In fis 40s he established his own 
sound in the loose series of hundreds 
of “dream songs” in which an alter ego 
named Henry spoke the author's mind 
in slangy, staccato rhythms. Henry ap- 
pears in some of this collection, but Ber- 
ryman had moved away from songs to 
these final, racked prayers. 
Occasionally the earlier, more resil- 
ient Berryman still surfaces. There is a 
wonderful bravura hymn to Beethoven; 
a hymn to a Minnesota Thanksgiving 
feast that ends with a hearty “Yippee”; 
bouquets tossed at Frost and his drink- 


ing pal Dylan Thomas, and moments 
of tenderness toward his wife. But the 
dominant tone is cold despair. One of 
the last poems recalls a night spent at 
Critic Richard Blackmur's house in 
Maine. 


Off the coast was an island, P'tit 
Manaan, 

the bluff from Richard's lawn was 
almost sheer. 

A chill at four o'clock ... 

it occurred to me 

that one night, instead of warm 
pajamas, 

I'd take off all my clothes & cross 
the damp cold lawn & down the 
bluff 

into the terrible water & walk 
forever 

under it out toward the island. 

® Martha Duffy 


A Moveable Fast 


THE NICK ADAMS STORIES 
by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
268 pages. Scribners. $7.95. 


One of the things that Ernest Hem- 
ingway taught a generation of imitators 
was that the way to write good stories 
is to leave things out. Not just the bad 
bits, but good ones, so that what remains 
bears an extraordinary tension. His 
leaving out extended to entire manu- 
scripts, and when he shot himself in 
1961, leaving out the remainder of his 
life, his trunk was full of finished work 
which he had not allowed to be pub- 
lished. Since then his literary executors 
have been busy putting things back in 
However reverent their motives, what 
they do is mostly mischief. 

The latest example is the addition 
to the familiar Nick Adams stories of 
100 pages of previously unpublished 
fragments. There can be no pretense 
that the fragments are anything but re- 
jects. Judged against the author's other 
work, none are much better than me- 
diocre, and most are worse than that 
They were written, and then written 
off, at the beginning of Hemingway's 
career. If he had wanted to change his 
mind about them, he had 30 years or 
more to do so. The legitimate Nick 
Adams stories were written and cut 
ruthlessly according to the leaving-out 
principle. The technique worked. Nick 
may be Hemingway's alter ego, but 
readers know very little about him. It 
is not always clear, in fact, what 
the author feels about him. Important 
stretches are missing from his life. But 
those empty spaces are haunted; they 
resonate. 

That, of course, is what makes Big 
Two-Hearted River one of the best of 
Hemingway's stories. What has moved 
Nick to make a fishing trip, alone, in 
Michigan country he has not seen for 
years, is never hinted at. The standard 
suggestion, a reasonable one, is that he 
has been to war. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, he has merely been living a 
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brackish city life. No matter. Nick fish- 
es deliberately, and deliberately does 
not think of where he has been, and the 
story is fine. 

Chinking the empty spaces in Nick's 
life with torn-off bits of prose, arranged 
chronologically so as to provide more 
information about him, is not an im- 
provement. The resonance is dulled. We 
are given, for example, three pages 
about young Nick’s nighttime fears, 
which Hemingway cut from the begin- 
ning of Indian Camp. There is a mawk- 
ish 63-page shard of an unfinishable 
novel, telling how the teen-aged Nick 
and his kid sister hide in the woods to es- 
cape a couple of improbably Snopesian 
game wardens. (In his Hemingway bi- 
ography Carlos Baker very properly 
deals with the incident in a few para- 
graphs. Apparently Ernest had killed 
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HEMINGWAY IN SUN VALLEY, 1939 
Wastebasket revisited. 


some game out of season, and, consid- 
ering himself to be in hideous trouble, 
spent some time skulking through the 
forest in romantic despair. No one pur- 
sued him.) 

The only passable new work offered 
here is a twelve-page story called Sum- 
mer People. \t contains a fairly explicit 
lovemaking scene, and Hemingway 
may have held it back from publication 
rather than submit to censorship. But 
he could have published the story af- 
ter, say, 1950, and he chose not to. Pre- 
sumably he thought it was not worth 
the trouble, 

The book does have one justifica- 
tion. It is a fine excuse to read the old 
stories again. They are what they were. 
Indian Camp is good, but the suicide 
that ends it is phony. The Killers, though 
much anthologized, is merely muscle- 
flexing. The tiny, less than 200-word 
story in which Nick lies wounded 
against the wall of the Italian church is 
superb, So is A Way You'll Never Be 





So is Big Two-Hearted River, for that 
matter. The two brief skiing stories are 
very good; almost no one writes well 
about skiing. 

Let it go at that. Dead writers and 
their wastebaskets should be left in 
peace. ® John Skow 


Gross Under Pressure 


FLASH FOR FREEDOM! 
by GEORGE MacDONALD FRASER 
287 pages. Knopf. $6.95. 


In this, the third installment of his 
maculate memoirs, Harry Flashman 
comes to the United States (circa 1848). 
As usual it is all a terrible mistake. 
“Whenever I'm feeling up to the mark 
and congratulating myself,” the great 
bounder glumly remarks, “some fearful 
fate trips me headlong, and I find myself 
haring for cover with my guts churning 
and Nemesis in full cry after me.” 

In this case, fate’s banana peel is a 
game of vingt et un with (among oth- 
ers) Benjamin Disraeli. Flashy is pre- 
cipitated through a few more dead wa- 
ters of Victorian history and into a 
series of unspeakable yet plausible ad- 
ventures. Among them are a slaving 
voyage, a sea battle off New Orleans, a 
meeting with Abe Lincoln (who spots 
him for a fraud, but not before Flash- 
man tosses off a nice line about fooling 
some of the people all of the time), and 
a brief term of actual enslavement. “By 
the time you laboured in the sun a spell, 
you brown up pretty good, I reckon,” 
says the plantation owner. Thereafter 
Flashy manages a cold-sweat crossing 
of the Ohio River on—what else?—ice 
floes, and demonstrates (again and 
again) his unusual if limited talents (“I 
doubt if there’s a man living who can 
move faster with his pants around his 
ankles than I can”). 

Some credit must go to “Editor” 
Fraser, whose excellent legitimate his- 
tory of the Scottish borders, The Steel 
Bonnets (Knopf), has just been pub- 
lished. Equipped with nothing more 
than a few basic history texts and a taste 
for turpitude, Fraser now appears to be 
parlaying the fictional recollections of 
his imaginary character into something 
closely resembling a perpetual motion 
novel. Of course it helps to have a rot- 
ter like Harry Flashman up front. 
“Bluff, my boy—bluff, shift and lie for 
the sake of your neck and the honor of 
Old England.” ® Charles Elliott 


Subway Syndrome 


THE CASE HISTORY OF COMRADE V. 
by JAMES PARK SLOAN 
148 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $4.95. 


In the middle of his brilliant and 
enigmatic second novel, James Park 
Sloan invents the “subway syndrome.” 
Its victims are those overeducated 
drunks encountered in the subways late 
at night, frantically spitting out manic 
monologues at the tile walls. Ex-law- 
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underground and heated. An elevator takes you up 
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wimming. Tennis. Fishing. What- 

ever you feel like doing. You'll have 
the time now. 
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send it in today. 


-——~—THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO/BOND DEPT. —- 
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When Astronauts Shepard and Roosa returned 
from their historic Apollo-14 flight, they were 
as clean-shaven as when they left 9 days 
earlier. (Mitchell decided to grow a beard!) 
The reason? The Wind-Up Monaco shaver, 
selected by NASA to keep them comfortable 
and clean-shaven on their long journey. 

@The first secret of the Monaco’s marvelous 
performance lies in its shaving head. Three 
continuously self-sharpening blades revolve 
at such a fast clip that they actually give 
72,000 cutting strokes per minute. And the 
guard is so unbelievably thin (5/100 of a mm— 
about the thickness of a cigarette paper) 

that pressure is unnecessary. Just touch the 
shaver to your face and guide it in circular 
motions for the smoothest shave ever. 

@The second secret is the power plant. The 
palm-shaped body of the Monaco is filled with 
a huge mainspring, made of the same 
Swedish super-steel used in the most expen- 
sive watch movements. Just wind it up and 
the Monaco shaves and shaves. From ear to 
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ear, from nose to neck, and main- 
tains full speed to the end—iong 
enough to do the complete job. 
We could go on about the virtues 
of the Monaco, but (as with so 
many things) you have to try it 
to really believe it.@ Send for your 
Monaco today in full confidence. 
Put it to the test for two weeks. 
You'll be delighted with the comfort, 
speed and convenience—and the inde- 
pendence it will give you from water, soap, 
batteries, electricity, styptic pencil and all 
other paraphernalia of conventional shaving. @ 
If you decide the Monaco isn't the best shaver 
ever, send it back to us for prompt refund 
If the Monaco served the Apollo-14 astronauts 
80 well, think what it can do for you under 
much less trying conditions. Once you've 
tried it you'll never let it go. 
Please send me 
[) Monaco Shaver-Standard Model $20.95 
(0 Monaco Deluxe-Model-Anatomique $22.95 
( Special! Trimming Head (options!) $4.95 
My check, plus $1 for post. & ins. is encl. 
(Calif. res. add tax.) Guaranteed 1 year. 
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Aadress 
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JAMES PARK SLOAN 
Trigonometry at the net. 


yers, ex-leachers, even ex-psychiatrists 
(who knows?), these gray-stubbled ru- 
ins with burning eyes represent, Sloan 
suggests, “the human psyche driven un- 
derground . . . by a sense of helpless- 
ness in the face of an overwhelming 
body of human knowledge, subtly di- 
vided and incomprehensible to any sin- 
gle man.” They don’t know—they can't 
know—The Answer, and that knowl- 
edge is killing them 

Sloan, 27, has taken on an anti-hero 
so refined he is practically a mathemat- 
ical abstract. The author has broken 
down this problem solver into a human 
being by confronting him with problems 
the higher math cannot solve. 

In the beginning Comrade V. is a 
case of the scientist as monstrous prig. 
When he played goalie on his school 
soccer team, young V. effortlessly 
blocked shots as exercises in trigonom- 
etry. Athis father’s funeral he coolly an- 
alyzed the seating patterns of mourners 
as a bimodal distribution. After he 
married, he computed the time his wife 
and children were subtracting from his 
fruitful professional computing—and 
promptly abandoned them. 

Such efficiency soon made V. the 
premier mathematician in the County 
of L__. He occupied a prestigious uni- 
versity chair. Research foundations 
competed to give him grants. He was ap- 
pointed consultant to the National Bu- 
reau of Statistical Analysis. What more 
could a figure-freak want? 

Then V. made an inaccurate pro- 
jection of the barley harvest, or any- 
way he was accused of an inaccurate 
projection. Before anyone could say 
E=mc2, he was detained in a white, 
windowless room in the oddest sort of 
building (“everything from Byzantine 
to modern institutional”): an unnamed 
political prisoner in an unnamed state. 

The reader confidently pronounces 
himself in Kafka country and prepares 
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hard-pressed commuter’s 
Europe. 


Cheer up! A European vacation via frugal Dutch airplanes, trains, ships 
and other transport can cost not much more than commuting to work—when your 
trip starts with a 747 flight nonstop from Chicago to KLM$ Surprising Amsterdam. 


Before you read the wonderful 
news, let us give you the gloomy. If you 
ride Chicago’s buses to work and home 
again, you're paying about $260 a year 
for the privilege. And suburbanites 
have it worse. Monthly tickets from 
Lake Forest to Chicago now cost about 
$460 a year. From Geneva to Chicago, 
the cost is about $524 a year. 

Now for the good news. Chances 
are that you can see Europe this year 
for not too much more than the annual 
cost of slogging off to work on many 
commuter lines. For example: 


Luxuriating your way 
eto Europe: $320. A 

round-trip flight to Amsterdam on 
reliable KLM costs only $320 on our 
22- to 45-day fare via 747’s nonstop 
from Chicago. And if commuting has 
accustomed you to traveling like a 
sardine, you're in for a comfortable 
surprise. You'll fly a 
roomy, KLM 747- 
Bravo jet. A purser, 
a steward, and a 
staff of steward- 
esses will keep you 
comfy while they 
serve youadinner 
prepared by 50 prize- 
winning chefs—and 


then a breakfast. 






ct 


Driving in Europe. No 

ecents per mile. That's right! 
A basic $460 price entitles you to 
round-trip air transport nonstop from 
Chicago, your first night's hotel accom- 
modations and a car for two weeks. 
There’s no mileage charge, no additional 
car rental fee, no car rental tax, and you 
can drive anywhere in Western Europe. 


«s 
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Chugging around 
e Europe. No cents per 
kilometer. On this KLM tour plan 
you get airfare plus 1800 kilometers of 
secre second-class (or 
1200 kilometers of 
Sep Te D843 first-class) train 
—- me travel anywhere 
in continental 
y Western Europe. 
The two-week, 
$460¢ tour also includes round-trip 
airfare, first night hotel accommoda- 
tions and breakfast the next morning. 







Bicycling to a bargain. 

@ 94 . Amsterdam's cheapest 
form of transportation is the bicycle. 
You can rent one at the railroad 
station for 94 cents (plus returnable 
deposit). Now bike over to Water- 
looplein, the location of one of 
Europe’s most famous flea markets. 
Pick your way through the gleanings 
of a thousand attics— genuine antiques, 
pedigreed junk, rare books, old records, 
odd paintings, furniture, uniforms, 
lamps, copper pots, gold necklaces, 
brass sconces, you name it. You may 
haggle yourself a fine bargain. 


5 eee nai, Enema 
etown. 1% per minute. 
Arseveral canal-side locations you'll see 
signs that say, “Rondvaart.” These are 
the starting places 
for Amsterdam’s 
famous canalboat 
tours. They're 
conducted by guides 
who can tell you : 
about the sights in § = 
four different languages. An hour and 
three-quarters costs only $1.10. 








Tootling to the tulips. 

@ $1.60. It’s sinful to miss the 
tulip fields if you’re in Holland in April 
or early May. You can tootle off by 
train to tulip country, and back again 
for $1.60. It will be the most colorful 
day's excursion you've B 
ever had. On week- 
days, year round, the 
world's most colorful 
auction is held ar the 
Aalsmeer flower 
market, a $1.00 
round-trip bus ride 
from Amsterdam. 








Free Book. Want to learn 
@ more? KLM will send you a whole 
191-page book, packed with facts about 
Surprising Amsterdam. It’s free. Just 
mail the coupon. Then call your travel 
agent or reliable KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines at 346-4134 and 346-3635. 


-—------ 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
P.O. Box 474, Lindenhurst, N.Y, 11757 


) Please send free 19]-page Surprising Am- 
sterdam guidebook | 
Please send free information on these tours 
C) Thrifticar/Thriftitrain | 
C) “Europe on $5 and $10 a Day" 
© Rhine River Tours 
OC Amsterdam/London/Paris 


Name 





| Address —— — 


Add $15 each way for weekend departures. Add $69 round trip for departures in June, July, August. tIncludes round-trip, 14-21 day Group 
Inclusive Tour airfare from Chicago. Add $15 each way for weekend departures. Add $63 round trip for departures in June, July, August. All 
fares quoted are economy-class fares. On group fares, we will form the group. Hotel and car tour prices per person based on double occupancy. 


Dont take it on faith. 
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So it was no miracle that he came to Baird & Warner, and 
we helped him. 

We've been selling houses since 1855. Even houses of 
worship. We know how to evaluate the market. We know how 
to find the prospects. We know how to set prices, arrange 
ilar UalellaleMial=le(e) (rele 

And the same thoroughness applies when you buy a 
LsTolut-Me- Ua) anial-1¢-M lam @ialier-(eloMel mic Milinm-lelacelelareliare] 
communities. We know the neighborhood. Everything from 
property taxes to bicycle paths, train schedules to schools. 
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Baird&Warner 


Baird & Warner - 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 60603 (312) 236-1855 
Sales « Finance - Management * Development * Insurance 









BOOKS 


to stalk long antiseptic corridors in 
search of that unnamed chief clerk 
known to Kafka as God. But Sloan's 
complexity makes Kafka seem elemen- 
tary stuff. Mixing diaries, psychiatrists’ 
reports, and computer print-outs, Sloan 
systematically undermines the original 
account of Comrade V. by offering al- 
ternative versions: 

Is V. really a political deviationist 
being brainwashed by Big Brother, or 
is he a monomaniac who only thinks 
he is a mathematician and only suppos- 
es he is being persecuted? Or is V. per- 
haps a gifted psychiatrist pretending to 
be a monomaniac who role-plays as a 
mathematician? 

As the author invites the thoroughly 
turned-around reader to consider these 
possibilities, Sloan’s literary master 
seems less Kafka than Jorge Luis Bor- 
ges. He writes dazzling mini-essays on 
schizophrenia, stoicism, and the role of 
the artist in relation to society as if his 
own definition of an artist’s job were, 
in William Gass’s memorable phrase, 
“to canonize confusion.” 

Unpredictably clever, obscurely 
erudite, obstinately elusive about an- 
swering his own questions, Sloan could 
be the Comrade V. of novelists: the tale- 
bearer as dehumanized intellect. But he 
is not—quite. As in his first novel, War 
Games, brilliance is redeemed by an- 
guish—evidence that Sloan's passion is 
not for the labyrinth but for the people 
trapped in it. And to potential subway- 
syndrome readers, this makes all the 
difference. = Melvin Maddocks 


PAPERBACKS 


Recent and 
Recommended 


The following titles, reviewed 
in TIME when originally published 
in hard-cover, are being released 
this spring as paperbacks. 


FICTION 

The Abortion by Richard Brautigan 
(Pocket) 

The Dick Gibson Show by Stanley 
Elkin (Pocket) 

A Cry of Absence by Madison Janes 
(Pocket) 


Birds of America by Mary McCarthy 
(N,A.L.) 

Love in the Ruins by Walker Percy 
(Dell) 

The Bell Jar by Sylvia Plath (Bantam) 

Ali and Nino by Kurban Said (Pocket) 


NONFICTION 

The Grandees by Stephen 
Birmingham (Dell) 

Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee by 
Dee Brown (Bantam) 

365 Days by Ronald J. Glasser 
(Bantam) 

The Female Eunuch by Germaine 
Greer (Bantam) 

How to Survive in Your Native Land 
by James Herndon (Bantam) 

Getting Back Together by Robert 
Houriet (Avon) 

Our Gang by Philip Roth (Bantam) 
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Does More Than Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal 
Tissues Due To Infection 


Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many 
Cases from Pain and Itching in Such Tissues. 


When hemorrhoidal tissues swell, 
become inflamed and infected—it 
can be very painful for the suf- 
ferer. But doctors have found a 
remarkably successful medication 
which is so effective that it ac- 
tually helps shrink swelling of such 
tissues. And it does more. In 
many cases, it also gives prompt 
relief for hours from the pain and 
itching in hemorrhoidal tissues. 
This medication is obtainable 
without a prescription under the 
name—Preparation H®, Tests by 


leading doctors on hundreds of 
patients in New York, Washington, 
D.C. and at a large medical cen- 
ter verified Preparation H gave 
similar successful results in 
many cases. 

When you consider Preparation H 
offers so many benefits—it’s no won- 
der millions of sufferers buy it each 
year to obtain this relief. See if it 
doesn’t help you. 

There’s no other formula like 
Preparation H. Ointment or sup- 
positories. 





COLLEGE STUDENTS: EARN MONEY 


Sell TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED on campus. Liberal com- 
missions. Write for details: Time Inc. College Bureau, TIME & LIFE 
Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 








more than just a telescope more than just a microscope 


Shown actual size 






We went to Wetzlar, Germany (world capital 
of fine optics) to find such perfection at such 
a price. Remove the EMOSKOP from its fitted 
leather case and it is a 30x microscope. 
A twist of the wrist converts it to a 3x tele- 
scope (ideal for theater, field or sky) or 
@ unique 3x telescope-loupe. Another change 
and you have your choice of 5x, 10x or 15x 
magnitying gasses. The perfect vest-pocket 
companion for exacting professionals and 
Scientists and all those who wish to observe 
anything closely and clearly. A most dis- 
creet Opera glass. If you make a fetish of 
quality, the EMOSKOP will do you proud. 
Coated lenses, fully achromatic, absolutely 
flat field. Modern Photography Magazine calls 
the EMOSKOP “. .. the only magnitier worthy 
of the name.” 


O) Send me the EMOSKOP. | enclose $18.95 
($17.95 plus $1 postage and insurance). 
Calif. residents add 5% tax. Refund with- 
in 2 weeks if not delighted, 
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Address. 









584 Washington, 
San Francisco 94111 
Phone (415) 981-5688 


















GOLFERS, YACHTSMEN, HUNTERS, PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS... DETERMINE DISTANCES QUICKLY 
& ACCURATELY WITH 


ranger 


You can measure distances from just a few 
Inches to almost as far as the eye can see 
quickly and accurately. Photographers use it 
for perfect focus; golfers to select the right 
club; yachtsmen to plot precise chart positions 
Excellent for measuring rough terrain. May even 
be used to measure variations in the moon's 
orbit. This precision optical instrument was 
developed by Dr. Luis Alvarez of the University 
of California, Extremely useful and simple to 
use. Direct readings in miles, yards, or any 
other unit. 

( Send me the Ranger $24.50 

0) Send me belt-looped vinyl case $1.95 

My check for the above, plus $1 post. & insur- 
ance is enclosed. Calif. add sales tax. Return 
in two weeks if not delighted. TI0501 
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Address. 
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584 Washington St H 
San Francisco, 94111 aver | 
(415) 981-5688 
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MODERN LIVING 


Bearing the Blame 


Mass auto recalls have become as 
familiar an American ritual as the Sun- 
day outing. Last December, for exam- 
ple, Chevrolet whistled back 6.7 mil- 
lion automobiles to treat motor-mount 
problems. Last week it was Ford Mo- 
tor Co.’s turn. Ford announced that it 
was recalling 423,000 ‘72 Torinos and 
Montegos—the entire production of 
those two lines—to correct a rear axle 
defect. Unusual wearing of the bearings 
in the rear axle assembly, Ford ex- 
plained, could cause the axle to sepa- 
rate or disengage from the wheel, or to 
jam, bringing the car to an abrupt halt. 
Thus far, 16 such failures have oc- 
curred, causing one injury. Ford, still 
uncertain about the cause of the trou- 
ble, does not plan to replace the bear- 
ing unit. Instead, dealers will install a 
clamp on the axle both to alert and pro- 
tect the driver; the clamp will increase 
the screeching noise that occurs when 
unusual wear begins and will hold 
everything together for at least 100 
miles. 


Fortress California 


Sir Edward Coke, the keenest legal 
mind of the 16th century, first laid down 
the principle that a man’s home is “his 
castle and fortress, his defense against 
injury and violence.” Sir Edward was 
speaking figuratively, of course, but 
now it appears that many Americans 
are taking him literally. The National 
Commission on the Causes and Preven- 
tion of Violence, taking note of the 
rapid rise in urban crime, not long ago 
made a grim prediction: “high-rise 
apartment buildings and_ residential 
compounds protected by private guards 





and security devices will be fortified 
cells for upper-middle and high-income 
populations.” The fortifications are al- 
ready appearing across the land, most 
notably in California (where burglaries 
have increased by 149% in the past dec- 
ade) and particularly in the southern 
part of the state, where Los Angeles 
County suffers the nation’s highest sub- 
urban crime rate. 

By the latest count, there are at least 
three dozen walled “total security” com- 
munities in the desert, beach and wood- 
land areas of Southern California, and 
more are on the drawing boards. “Un- 
til about five years ago,” says Los An- 
geles County Deputy Planning Director 
Frederick Barlow, “most subdividers 
wanted the county to maintain their 
streets. Now a majority of the subdi- 
visions we are approving have private 
streets” (which entitles the communities 
to block off the streets with gates and 
guards). 

Typical of the walled communities 
is a 200-house complex called The 
Shores in Laguna Niguel, north of San 
Diego, where many of the armed guards 
at the gatehouses are ex-Marine com- 
bat veterans of the Viet Nam War. 
“More than likely, the presence of a 
guard cuts out a lot of crime,” under- 
states John Rogers, a burly guard. Near- 
by Rossmoor Leisure World, in Lagu- 
na Hills, is a retirement community 
surrounded by six-foot-high pink walls 
and guarded by a security force of 170 
unarmed resident patrolmen led by four 
armed professionals. They man _ the 
community's eight carefully guarded 
gates and patrol its streets round the 
clock in radio cars. 

Some of the newer walled commu- 
nities are installing remarkably sophis- 
ticated security systems. The Mission 


OS ANGELES TIMES 


GUARDHOUSE AT ENTRANCE TO WESTLAKE ISLAND NEAR LOS ANGELES 
Armed sentries, high walls and moats for total security. 
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Hills condominium in the desert near 
Palm Springs is being rigged with elec- 
tronic Westinghouse units that monitor 
for fires, burglaries or equipment fail- 
ures. Signals are fed to a local comput- 
er center that alerts firemen, police or 
maintenance men and, in addition, ac- 
tivates a net of ultrasensitive micro- 
phones installed inside each house, al- 
lowing a dispatcher to listen in while 
help is on the way. Residents are enthu- 
siastic. “I feel so good when I know that 
I'm entering a house that is untouched,” 
says a Mission Hills housewife. 

Crocodile Story. Another guarded 
community, 125-home Westlake Island, 
north of Los Angeles, is reachable only 
by bridge. A guard inspects visitors at 
the entrance to the bridge, checks with 
the resident to be sure that company is 
expected, and only then allows the guest 
to drive across the moat. As a result, 
the island is crime-free. “The biggest 
problem we have,” says one guard, “is 
keeping sightseers off the island and 
breaking up teen-age parties that get out 
of hand.” Each homeowner on the is- 
land pays an annual $220 assessment 
(nondeductible) covering the cost of the 
guards and general upkeep, but Island- 
er Walter Smith, robbed twice in his pre- 
vious flat, thinks the price is a bargain. 
“| always used to keep a loaded gun by 
the bed in our Beverly Hills apartment,” 
he says, “but now I don't give it a 
thought.” Rumors about the surround- 
ing waters may contribute to the island- 
ers’ sense of security. “Some people 
claim there are crocodiles in there,” 
jokes Airline Pilot Richard Neet. “The 
water is better than a wall,” says his 
wife, Ellie; “I don’t feel claustrophobic 
here.” 

Water does not always guarantee se- 
curity. Even Westlake Island could 
learn something from an exclusive, 21- 
home development in Florida’s Hobe 
Sound, which uses the Westinghouse 
system with an added touch: because 
the community is built along a network 
of canals, a closed-circuit television sys- 
tem monitors the waterways to keep 
amphibious thieves away. 


New Kick in Brazil 


Facing each other in the circle are 
two Brazilians, Purple Shirt No. 5 and 
Breaker-of-Iron, both rhythmically un- 
dulating while a berimbau quavers. Sud- 
denly, Purple Shirt drops on his hands 
and kicks one foot out in the bencao, 
aiming at Breaker’s ribs. Breaker fades 
into a negativa, slumping smoothly 
backward onto one hand and one foot 
as the blow whistles harmlessly past, 
then lashes out in the hammer, his foot 
aimed at Purple Shirt’s groin. What does 
Purple Shirt do? Why, he cartwheels 
away, smiling, and then both resume the 
ginga as the tambourines jingle, gourds 
rattle, and the one-stringed berimbau 
twangs along. 

At about this point, any non-Bra- 
zilian begins to wonder what in the 
world is going on. The answer: capoeira 
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DO YOU HAVE AN 
UNFAITHFUL WATCH? 


At first you tell yourself, “What's a few minutes off?” 

But when you catch your watch cheating on you time 
and time again, when you're forced to turn to the wrist of 
some stranger... 

That's when you wish you had an Accutron watch. 

Its tuning fork movement is guaranteed to keep it faith- 


ful to within a minute a month. " 
oh oe Ra? TRE : ; 
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It can’t be led astray, like others can, by an unbalanced 
balance wheel. 

And it’s so loyal that even if you deserted it for months, 
it would do nothing but lie there and count the seconds until 
you returned. 


ACCUTRON BY BULOVA 
The true-blue tuning fork watch. 


Shown: Accutron “258' Pys5 oho =e oles pa os ray blue dial w ee cet diner ap. $110 
Timekeeping will be adjusted to this tolerance nec it retkined & 5 Accu de aler frc om whee sed ch n one year from date of purchase 





CAPOEIRISTAS GYRATE AT STATE RECEPTION IN RIO DE JANEIRO 


Kicks, straight jabs and flying dropkicks. 


(pronounced cap-oh-way-rah), a com- 
bination of folk dancing and self-de- 
fense that has become a national craze. 
Along the beaches, in parks and at fes- 
tivals all over Brazil, enthusiasts leap, 
fade, swing and sing in the country’s 
first truly national folk manifestation. 
Capoeira pervades nearly every aspect 
of Brazilian life, from pop songs and po- 
etry to sport and even formal receptions 
for state visitors. It resembles a super- 
athletic ballet, its deadly blows precise- 
ly calculated to miss by inches, and 
its movements matching the raga-like 
thrum of the berimbau. 

Contagious. Originated about 
three centuries ago by escaped slaves 
hiding in the scrublands around the 
coastal city of Salvador, it was designed 
as a form of self-defense; the slaves 
used it with devastating effect against 
owners and police trying to recapture 
them. When capoeira was outlawed by 
alarmed authorities, Brazilians set it to 
music and turned it into a kind of rit- 
ual dance; that way, if they were seen 
practicing capoeira, they could say that 
they were merely dancing. It was final- 
ly legalized in 1937, and in the past few 
years has gained broad popularity—as 
a folk art rather than as a self-defense 
tactic. “It has everything,” says an en- 
thusiast. “It is a beautiful dance, the 
music is contagious, it is spectacular ex- 
ercise, it is airtight self-defense, and it 
is poetry.” 

Capoeira reverses usual dancing 
and fighting patterns; a capoeirista 
spends much of the time on his hands 
while his legs slash through the air in 
roundhouse kicks (pontapes) or straight 
jabs (pisadas). Tripping is a favorite tac- 
tic; so is the flying dropkick (voo de 
morsego) that norte-americano wres- 
tlers love. Cartwheels are often used. 
One of the deadliest blows is the cabe- 
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cada, a flying head butt to the solar plex- 
us that, if properly delivered, can be 
fatal. 

Leader of capoeira’s transformation 
into respectability is Manoel Does Reis 
Machado, now 71, who is called Mestre 
(Master) Bimba by his devotees. A re- 
nowned Salvador rowdy as a youth, 
Bimba took up capoeira seriously in his 
late teens and after several prison terms 
opened an academy to propagate it. In 
the mid-°30s, after he whipped three ri- 
vals on the same afternoon, his reputa- 
tion began to spread. 

Today Bimba runs the most pop- 
ular academy in Salvador. Most of his 
students are enrolled at local high 
schools and universities. There are also 
doctors, engineers and lawyers among 
his clients and two former state gov- 
ernors among his alumni. The average 
student attends classes for six to eight 
months, progressing up the proficiency 
hierarchy from blue neckerchief on to 
red, yellow and white. All students are 
given a capoeira name by the master: 
Fer-de-Lance and Strong-as-a-Rock are 
two examples. 

National Sport. Salvador, where it 
all started, has 36 capoeira centers, Rio 
and Sao Paulo have around 30 
each, and there are several in state cap- 
itals like Recife and Belo Horizonte. 
“It's a national sport already,” says 
Folklore Authority Waldeloir Rego. 
“Everyone knows the steps.” 

To Frank Hatch, an American 
dancer now studying capoeira in Sal- 
vador, the growth of the folk art is only 
natural. “Brazilians are very proud of 
their mental quickness,” he says. “They 
like to live by their wits; capoeira is not 
a sport of brute force but rather of out- 
witting the other fellow.” Agrees 
Bimba: “Capoeira is something truly 
Brazilian—it’s our own blend.” 








Divorced. F. (for Francis) Lee Bai- 
ley, 38, flamboyant criminal lawyer 
whose clients have included Albert 
(“the Boston Strangler”) DeSalvo, Dr. 
Sam Sheppard and Captain Ernest Me- 
dina; and Froma Victoria Bailey; on 
grounds of incompatibility (“He was too 
busy with his work”); after nine years of 
marriage, one child; in Santo Domingo. 

s 

Died. Pierre Lazareff, 65, publisher 
and director of France-Soir, Paris’ larg- 
est newspaper; of cancer; in Paris. La- 
zareff escaped to the U.S. during the 
Nazi occupation and worked for the Of- 
fice of War Information. In 1945 he re- 
turned to Paris and led the postwar 
growth of both France-Soir and Elle, 
the women’s fashion magazine. Though 
Lazareff's outspoken support of Charles 
de Gaulle resulted in the bombing of his 
home and newspaper offices during the 
Algerian crisis, his aggressive manage- 
ment of France-Soir earned him the title 
“Napoleon of journalists’—and a daily 
circulation of 1,000,000. 

oe 

Died. Louis Perini, 68, baseball club 
owner who initiated the first major- 
league franchise shift in 50 years by 
moving his Boston Braves to Milwaukee 
in 1953; in West Palm Beach, Fla. A 
construction and real estate executive 
who became a Braves owner in 1943, 
Perini gave a sense of insecurity to 
sports fans everywhere when he led his 
money-losing team from their home of 
77 years to pastures he hoped would be 
more profitable. (They were not.) Bos- 
ton papers dubbed him the “Benedict 
Arnold of Baseball,” but his strategy 
was subsequently emulated by finan- 
cially pressed teams in both leagues. 


nw 

Died. Yasunari Kawabata, 72, pa- 
triarch of Japanese letters; by suicide; in 
Zushi, Japan. Orphaned at the age of 
three, Kawabata explored loneliness 
and human sensitivity in such novels as 
Thousand Cranes, Snow Country and 
Sleeping Beauties. “The sentiments of 
an orphan,” he once said, “run deep in 
all my works.” Though a student of both 
modern Western literature and ancient 
Asian works, he chose to practice the 
classic Japanese literary style in which 
sentences are spare, images vague, and 
ideas suggested rather than baldly stat- 
ed. In 1968 he became the only Japa- 
nese to win the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture; the citation mentioned his mastery 
in revealing “the essence of the Japa- 
nese mind.” He left no suicide note, but 
years ago he offered a possible explana- 
tion: “A silent death is an endless word.” 


. 

Died. Otto Griebling, 75, Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey clown 
whose sad, sagging face and fumbling 
impudence have been widely copied cir- 
cus fixtures for the past 50 years; of a 
stroke; in New York City. 
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It may be the reason some 
women marry for money. 
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tie NATURAL MENTHOL... 

~ not the artificial kind. That’s what gives Salem 

- ataste thatS never harsh or hot. 
‘That’ why Salem tastes 
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